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Vattene in pace alma beata & bella! 
Vattene in pace a la ſuperna ſede, 
E laſcia al mondo eſempio di tua fede! 
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Tur E following poems and Eflaye' u were 

_ written to relieve the tedious hours of 
and fickneſs. The Reader who ſeeks for 
amuſement only may poſſibly receive no 
gratification from the peruſal of them; but 
for ſuch readers they are not intended. | 
To the humble and pious Chriſtian, who 
feels the preſſure of diſtreſs, and ſeeks in 
religion for that ſupport and conſolation 
which nothing elſe can beſtow ; to him is 
.preſented an example of patience and re- 
ſignation which no ſufferings could con- 

uer. 

, He will not find in the following pages 
the pride of Stoiciſm, or the cold precepts 
of unfeeling proſperity. The Author of 
thefe Eſſays fe fete with the keeneſt ſenſibility, 
the uncommon misfortune which condemned 
her for ten years, in the prime of life, to 

_ conſtantly increaſing ſufferings; but ſhe 
found, in the principles which are here laid 
down, ſuch motives of conſolation as ren- 
dered her ſuperior to all the ſorrows of life, 
and to the Engering tortures of a moſt pain- 


ful death. 


CF 
They SE were re preſent : at that awful Take 
can need no other evidence in ſupport of a 
truth which the reader will find -often re- 
peated in theſe Eſſays, viz. that though 
< Religion cannot prevent loſſes and diſ- 
8 . — pains and ſorrows, yet in 
e the midſt of them all, and when every 
« ,earthly pleaſure fails, it commands, it 


« ne it enables us to be happy.” 5 
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ODE To HOPE. 


— 


F RIEND to the wretch whoſe boſom. knows no 


joy! 


Parent of bliſs beyond the reach of fate 

Celeſtial Hoes ! thou gift divine, 
grief! O ſtill be mine. 
When pains torment, and cares annoy, 
Thou only canſt their force abate, 


Sweet balm of 


And gild the gloom which ſhades this mortal ſlate. 


Though oft thy; joys are falſe and vain, 

Though anxious doubts attend thy train, 
Though diſappointment mock thy care, 
And point the way to fell deſpair, 


Vet ſtill my ſecret ſoul ſhall own thy pow'r, 
In ſorrow's bittereſt Pang, in ne s gayeſt 


hour. 
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2 Ode to Hope. 


For from the date of Reaſon's birth 
That wond'rous pow'r was. given, 
To ſoften every grief on earth, 
'To raiſe the ſoul from thoughtleſs mitth 
And wing its flight to heaven: 
Nor pain, nor pleaſure, can its force . 
In every varied ſcene it points to future joy. 


II. 


Fancy, wave thy airy pinions, 

Bid the ſoft ideas riſc, 

Spread o'er all thy wide dominions | 

Vernal ſweets and cloudleſs ſkies. 

And lo! on yonder verdant plain 

A lovely youthful train appear, 
Their gentle hearts have felt no pain, 
Their guiltleſs boſoms know no fear: 
In each gay ſcene ſome new delight they find, 
Let fancy gayer proſpects {till behind. 

Where are the ſoft deluſions fled ? 

Muft wiſdom. teach the ſoul to mourn ? 
Return, ye days of ignorance, return: 
Before my eyes your fairy viſions {ſpread | 

Alas | thoſe viſions charm no more, 

The pleaſing dream of youth is o'er, 

Far 2 thoughts muſt now the ſoul employ, 
It glows with other r it pants for vl Joy. 


III. 


The trumpet ſounds to war; 
Loud ſhouts re-echo from the mountain's fide, . 
The din of battle thunders from afar, 
The foaming torrent rolls a crimfon tide— 


* 


1 


Ode to Hope. » 


The youthful warrior's breaſt with ardour glows, 


In thought he triumphs Oer ten thouſand foes ; 


Elate with hope he ruſhes on, 
The battle ſeems already won, 
The vanquiſh'd hoſts before him fly, 
His heart exults in fancied victory, 5 


Nor heeds the flying ſhaft, nor thinks of danger 


nigh. Fl, | 

Methinks I fee him now 

Fallen his creſt—his glory gone 

The opening laurel faded on his brow— 

Silent the trump of his aſpiring fame— 
No future age ſhall hear his name, 
But darkneſs ſpread around her ſable gloom, 
And deep oblivion reſt upon his tomb. 


1 


Through ſeas unknown, to diſtant lands, 
In queſt of gain the bold advent'rer goes, 
Fearleſs roves o'er Afric's ſands, 
India's heats, or Zembla's ſnows : 
Each riſing day his dang'rous toil renews ; 
But toils and dangers check his courſe in vain: 
Cheer'd by Hop E, he ſtill purſues 
Fancy'd good through real pain, 
Still in thought enjoys the prize, 
And future happy days in long ſucceſſion riſe; 
Vet all his bliſs a moment may deſtroy, 


Frail are his brighteſt hopes, uncertain all his joy. N 


V. 


Hark ! the ſprightly voice of pleaſure 
Calls to yonder roſy bow'r, FX NL. 
te SR. There 


There ſhe ſcatters all her treaſure, 
There exerts her magic pow'r. 
Liſten to the pleaſing call; 
Follow, Mortals, follow all, 
Lead the dance, and ſpread the feaſt, 
Crown with roſes every gueſt: ' 
No the ſprightly minſtrels found, © 
\ Pleaſure's voice is heard around, 
And Pleaſure's ſprightly voice-the hills and dales 
reſound. ; 
Whence roſe that ſecret "RY * Bi 
What ſudden gloom o'erclouds thy cheerful brow ? 
Say, does not every pleaſure wait thee now, 
That cer could charm the ear, or court the eye? 
In vain does Nature laviſh all her ſtore, 
; The conſcious ſpirit ſtill aſpires, 
Still purſues ſome new dehres, 
And every wiſh obtain' d, it HO. and 348 for 


more. 
b VI. 


Are theſe, O Hors ! the vlories of thy reign, 
The airy dreams of Fancy and of Youth? 
Muſt all thy boaſted pleaſures lead to pain? 
Thy joys all vaniſh at the light of truth? 

Muſt wretched man, led by a meteor fire, 
To diſtant bleflings till aſpire ? 
Still with ardour ſtrive to gain 
Joys he oft purſues in vain, - 
Joys which quickly muſt expire? 
And he at length the fatal hour is come, 
And death prepares th' irrevocable doom, 
Mourn all his darling hopes at once deſtroy 'd, 
8 ſigh to leave that bliſs he 1 ne'er r enjoy "4? 
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-} Ode to Hape. 3 5 


* 


Riſe, heavenly viſions, nit T 
And every vain deluſive fear controul ! | 
Let real glory charm my wond'ring eyes, 
And real happineſs enchant my foul !— 
Han glorious dawn of everlaſting day! 
Though faintly ſeen at diſtance here, 14 
Thy beams the ſinking heart can cheer, 
And light che weary pilgrim on his way: 
For not in vain did Heaven inſpire 
That active ſpark of ſacred fire, 
Which ſtill with reſtleſs ardour glows: 
In pain, in pleaſure, ſtill the ſame, 
It ſeeks that heaven from whence it came, 
And ſcorns all meaner joys, all tranſient woes. 
The ſoul for perfect bliſs deſign'd 
Strives in vain that bliſs to find, 
Till wing'd by Horx at length it flies 
Deng the harrow bounds of eth, and air, and 
Tries. | 


Still unmov'd, let Hoyt remain 

Fix'd on true ſubſtantial joy | 

_ Dangers then ſhall threat in vain, - 
Pains torment, or Cares annoy : | 

Then ſhall ev'ry guiltleſs pleaſure = 

Smile with charms unknown before, - 

Hoes, ſecure in real treaſure, 1 


Mourn her blaſted joys no more: 
3 Then 
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Ode to Hope. 


"Then through each revolving year . 
Though earthly glories fade away, 
Though youth and ſtrength and life itſelf decay 
Y<t ſtill more bright the proſpect ſhall APPEAL 

_ Hap ier {till the lateſt day, 
| Briphteſt far the parting ray. 

Oer Roo $ falt ſcene celeſtial beams ſhall ſhine, 
Till death at length ſhall burſt the chain, 
While ſongs of triumph ſound on high; 

Then ſhall Hort her power reſign, 
| Loft in, endleſs extaſy, 
And never-fading joy, in heaven's full glories 
reign. 


Pa 


ON 


Mz. G A RR IC K. 


Pg 


TIE laſt ſad rites were done - the ſacred ground 
Was clos'd—and GaRRICE 's duſt to duſt re- 
- ne: _ 1 
In life, in death, with general honours crown'd, 
A nation own'd his worth —applauded 
mourn'd. | 


For who, like him, could every ſenſe eontroul, 
To SHAKESPEARE's ſelf, new charms, new 
force, impart z 
Bid unknown horrors ſhake the firmeſt ſoul, 
And unknown feelings melt the hardeſt heart. 
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Loſt for ever to our wond'ring view !— 


8 On the Death of Mr. Garrick. 
Oft when his eye with more than magic pow'r 


- Gave life to thoughts which n could 
ne'er reveal, 
The voice of praiſe awhile was heard no more, 
All gaz'd in nee and could only feel. 


Each thought falpended i in a . pauſe, 


All ſhar'd his paſſions, and forgot their own — 
Till rous'd at length, in thunders of applauſe, 
'Th' accordant dictates of each heart were 
; known. 


* 


Yet faithful memory ſhall preſerve thy name, 
Ev'n diſtant times thy honours fhall renew, 
And Garrick till ſhall ſhare his SHARK E- 


SPEARE's fame. 


Thus muſing through the lonely aile I ſtray'd, 
Recall'd the wonders of his matchleſs pow'rs ; 

And many a former ſcene in thought ſurvey'd, 
While all unheeded paſs'd the ſilent hours. 


2 With mournful awe I trod the ſacred ſtones, 


Where kings and heroes ſleep in long repoſe, 
And trophies, mould'ring o'er the warrior's bones, 
Proclaim how frail the life which fame beſtows. 


Now ſunk the laſt faint beam of cloſing day, 
Each form was loſt, and huſh'd was ev'ry * 


All, all was ſilent as the ſleeping clay, 


And darkneſs ſpread. her ſable veil around. 
At 


On the Death of Mr. Garrict- 9 


At once, methought, a more than midnight gloom 
With death-like horror chilbd — u he. 
breaſt, 
When lo] a voice deep murmuring from the tomb 
Theſe awful accents on my ſoul impreſs d: 


« Vain are the glories of a nation's praiſez © 

„The boaſt of wit, the pride of genius, vain: 
« A long, long night ſucceeds the tranſient blaze, 
60 Where darkneſs, ſolitude, and lence, reign. 


«6 The ſhouts of loud applauſe which thouſands 
er gave, 

© On me nor pride, nor Pinie, now beſtow; | 

«« Like the chill blaſt that murmurs o'er my: 
© grave, 


4 They pats away—NoT reach the duſt below. 


One virtuous deed, to all the weld unknown, 
«« Outweighs the higheſt bliſs which theſe can 


« give; = 
“Can cheer the foul when youth and ſtrength | 
« are flown, 
In ſickneſs triumph, and in death ſurvive. 


What though to thee, in life s remoteſt ſphere, | 
« Nor nature's gifts, nor fortune's, are con- =_ 
| cc ſign n'd, f 1 2 '' 
Let brighteſt proſpects to thy ſoul appear, — 85 9 
« And hopes immortal elevate thy mind. - 


3 5 * 


* 


10 On the Death of Mr. Garrick. 


0 AY ſculptur'd marble ſhall diſſolve in duſt, 
& And ane, and wealth, and honours, paſs 
cc awa!' 
« ' Not ſuch the "FI of the good and juſt, - 
c Not ſuch the glories of eterpal day. | 


1 Theſe, theſe ſhall live, when ages are no more, 

„ With never-fading luſtre ſtill ſhall ſhine :— 
Go then, to Heaven devote thy utmoſt pow'r, 

+ « And know—whoe' er thou art—the prize is 

= e thine,” 
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cc | 
Rxrou RN, return, my hapleſs ſpouſe, 
6 Nor ſeek the fatal place, 
Where thoughtleſs crowds expecting ſtand 
6 To fee thy child's diſgrace. 


6 Methinks I ſee the judges ſet, 
« The counſel all attend, 

« And JEMMY trembling at the bar, 
« Bereft of every friend. 


This little Poem was. occaſioned by the following fact: 
A poſt-boy was apprehended on ſuſpicion of ſtealing a bank- 


note from a letter, which the author, at the requeſt of a friend, 


had conveyed to the poſl- office. This circumſtance obliged her 
to appear as an — againſt the unfortunate young man, 
where ſhe was witneſs to the diſtreſs of his aged parents, who 
were waiting at the door of the hall, to learn the event of.a 
trial which was to decide on the life of an only ſon, The in- 
nocence of his intentions appearing very evident, the youth was 


acquitted, | H | 
«© HO 


— 


A Ballad. 


« How' ſhall a mother's eye ſuſtain 
te The dreadful ſight to ſee l 
« Return, return, my hapleſs ſpouſe, - 
6 And leave the taſk to me.” 
« Perſuade me not, my faithful love, 
c Perſuade me not to go, 
But let me ſee my IR MMx“'s face, 


cc And ſhare in al his woe. 


c 


La) 


* 


« PII kneel before his judge's feet, 
cc And prayers and tears employ— 
« For pity take my wretched life, 5 


« But ſpare my darling boy. 


Hil « When trembling, proſtrate in the duſt, 

mo c My heartfelt ſorrows flow, 

= « Sure, ſure, the hardeſt heart will melt 
5 Toſcea mother's woe. 


U 


'« How did I watch his infant years, 
« 'Thro? fond affection blind,. 


And hop'd the comfort of my age 
« In JeMMr's love to find. 


La) 


6 Oft when he join'd the youthful train, 
c And rov'd the woods among, 
„ Full many a wiſhful look I ſent, 
« And thought he ſtaid too long. 


« And when at length Ifaw my boy 

c Come bounding o'er the plain, 
«, (The, ſprightlieſt of the ſprightly hav, 
The foremoſt of the train) 


60 How 


A Ballad. 5 


« How have I gaz d with fond delight, 
« His harmleſs joy to ſee, - 

«© As home he brought a load of l 
cc And choſe the beſt for me. 


9 Why would thou ſeek the noiſy town, © = 
« Where fraud and cunning dwell ?: — i 
„ Alas! the heart that knows no guile © [ 
« Should chooſe the humble cell. 


c 80 might I ſtill with eager joy 

Expect my child's return; 

« And not, as now, his hapleſs fate 
cc In bitter forrow mourn. 


cc Laſt night when all was dark and ſtill, 
« ˖ O wond'rous tale to tell!) 

« J heard a mournful ſolemn ſound— 
c Methought *'twas JIEMMT“'s knell. 


« And oft amidft the dreary rom 
c J heard a diſmal groan— 

« And oft I felt a clay-cold hand _ 

„ Which fondly preſs'd my own. 


Cc Anon I heard the ſound confus'd 
« Of all the ruſtic train, 

« And JeMMy' 8 fainting, trembling voice, 
For pity begg'd in vain. 1 


6 Methought I ſaw the fatal cord, 
« I ſaw him dragg'd along 
« I ſaw him ſeiz'd”———She could no more, 
For anguiſh ſtopp'd her „ aa 
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. A. Ballad. 
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Her faithful partner opts ſtrove 
Her ſinking heart to cheer, _ 


But while: his lips of comfort poke, 


He could not hide a tear. 


But now the voice of joy or woe 
To her alike was van; 
Her thought ſtill dwelt on IE MMx's fate, 


Her lips on JEMMY's name. 


Thus on, the mournful pair advanc'd, 
And reach'd the fatal F 


Where thoughtleſs crowds were gather'd d round 


To ſee their child's diſgrace :— 


Such crowds as run with idle gaze 
Alike to every ſhew, 

Nor heed a wretched father” 8 tears, 
Nor feel a mother's woe. 


— 


[1 


Sudden ſhe ſtopp'd for now in view. 
The crowded Hall appear'd— 
Chill horror ſeiz'd her ſtiffen'd frame, 

Her voice no more was heard. 


She could not move, ſhe could not weep, 
Her hands were elaſp'd on high ; 

And all her foul in eager gaze 
Seem ſtarting from her eye. 


For her the huſband d now 


With tender anxious fear! 
« O Lucy, turn and ſpeak to me !” 
But Lucy could not hear. 


— 


A Ballad. 
Still fix'd ſhe ſtood in ſilent woe, 
Still gazing on the door; 
When lo! a murmur through the crowd 
Proclaim'd the trial o'er. 


At once the blood forſook her cheek, 
Her feeble ſpirits fled; 

When JEMux flew into her arms, 

And rais'd her drooping head. 


The well-known voice recall'd her ſoul, 
She claſp'd him to her breaſt : 

O joy too vaſt for words to tell ! 

Let Fancy paint the reſt. 
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WI * H tow ar Lei and : arrows broke, 
Young Curip to his mother ran, | 

And tears faſt flowing as he ſpoke, - | 
He thus his ſad een began — > 244 I 


Ah! where is now that boaſted power, 
Which kings and heroes once confeſs'd? 


I try my arrows o'er and o'er, 


But find . cannot reach the breaſt. 


I ſeek the rooms, the © Bi the ball, 
Where Beauty ſpreads her brighteſt charms; 


But loſt in crowds my arrows fall, 


And Fleafure lights my feeble arms. 


Yo 


A phantom {till deludes their aim 
In Diffipation's careleſs air * 
They ſeck her e but ſeek in vain. 
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18 I love. 


Here Pride : effays my darts to throw, 1 


But from her hand they ne'er can harm, 


For ſtill ſhe turns aſide the blows - 


Not Beauty's ſelf with Pride can charm. 


Coquetry here with roving eyes 
| uick darts a thouſand arrows round; 
She thinks to conquer by ſurprize 


But ah ! thoſe arrows never wound. 


Here Cunning boaſts to guide their courſe 


With cautions aim and fly deſign; 
But till ſhe checks their native force 


* 
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Touch'd by her hand, they drop from mine. 


Here Affectation taints the ſmile, _ 
Which elſe had darted Lovk around. 
The charms of Art can ne'er beguile : 


But where ſhall Nature's charm be found 27 


| While theſe . various arts eſſay, 
And vainly ſtrive to gain the heart, 
Good-Senſe diſdainful turns away, 
And Reaſon ſcorns my pointleſs dart. 


Yet they to Love were once ally'd, 
For Love could ev'ry joy diſpenſe, 
Sweet. Pleaſure ſmiPd by Virtue's fide, 
And Love was Peir d with Innocence. 


Fair Fans 8 claſp'd her darling child, 
And gently ſooth'd his anxious breaſt : 

Reſume thy darts, ſhe ſaid, and ſmil'd, 
Thy wrongs ſhall quickly be redreſs'd. 


With 


Love. 


Wich artleſs bluſh and gentle mien, 
With charms unknowing pride or care, 
With all the graces in her train, 
My lovely * ANNA ſhall appear. 


Go then, my boy, to earth again, 
Once more aſſume deſpotick pow'r, 

For Modeſty with her ſhall reign, 
And Senſe and Reaſon ſhall adore. 


* Miſs ANNg M tr, now Mr.. Dv. 
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THEN TWO YEARS OLD. 
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OWEET bloſſom, opening to the beams of day ! 
Dear object of affection's tender care | 

For whom ſhe gently ſmooths the painful way, 
Inſpires the anxious wiſh, the ardent pray” rl 


How vleakng in thy infant mind to trace  . 7 
The dawn. of reaſon's force, of fancy's fire, 

The ſoft impreſſion of each future grace, 
And all a parent's warmeſt * deſire. 


How ſweet that ſmile, unknown to ev ry abs | 
Inſpir'd by innocence, and peace, and jo 

How pure the tranſports of thy guiltleſs l, 
Which yet no fears alarm, no cares annoy! 


No airy phantoms of uncertain woe, 
The bleſſings of the preſent hour allay ; 
No empty hopes a fancied good beſtow, - 
Then leave the foul to real grief a prey. 
Gay 
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Some new 2 in every ſcene appears; 
Yet ſoft affection heaves a ſecret ſigh, 
And ſends an anxious look to diſtant Fours: + 


„e 


While thoſe dear ſmiles with tender 45 Iview, 
And o'er thy infant charms enraptur'd bend, 

Does my fond hope a real good purſue ? 
And do theſe arms embrace a future friend ? 


Should heaven to me a lengthen'd date aſſign, 
Will &er that love thy gentle heart engage 

With friendſhip's pureſt flame to anſwer mine, 
And charm the languor of declining age ? 


Tet not for me theſe ardent wiſhes riſe 
Beyond the limits of my fleeting years; 

For thee, dear babe, my prayers aſcend the ſkies, 
And pleaſing hope my anxious boſom cheers. 


Ma innocence ſtill guard thy artleſs youth, 
He vice and folly's ſnares thy breaſt alarm ; 


While ſweetneſs, modeſty, and ſpotleſs truth, 


Beam from thy ſoul, and brighten ev'ry charm! 


May beaven to thee' its choiceſt gifts impart, 


Beyond what wealth beſtows, or pride purſues, 
With ev'ry virtue animate thy heart, 
And raife thy efforts to the nobleſt views. 


In aner wrapt may each fond parent ſee 


Thro' riſing years thoſe virtũes ſtill improve; 


While every tender care now felt for thee, 


Thy heart repays with never=cealing love. 
When 


then two Tears old. 23 


When pleaſure ſmiles, and ſtrews thy youu with 
flowers, 

And youthful fancy doubles ev Ty joy, 
May brighter hopes attend thy gayeſt hours, 

And point to bliſs which time can ne'er deſtroy! 


And when the pangs of woe thy breaſt muſt tear, 
When pleaſure fades, and fancy charms no 
more, 
Still may thoſe hopes the gloomy ene cheer, 
Unmov'd by grief, unchang'd by fortune's 
pow'r. : 


May love, eſteem, and friendſhip, crown thy 
days | 
With Joys to guilt unknown, from doubt 
ſecure, . 
While heavenly truth inſpires the voice of praiſe, 
And bids that praiſe beyond the world endure ! 


Through life to virtue's ſacred diQates true, 
Be ſuch thy joys as angels muſt approve, 
Such as may lead to raptures ever new, 
To endleſs peace, and pureſt bliſs above. 


LOUISA. 
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() ND your wings, ye fav'ring gales, 
« And gently wave the ſea, 

« And ſwell my huſband's ſpreading. Tails, | 
« And waft him home to me 

« His toils nd dangers all are paſt, 
«© And, bleſt with fortune's ſtore, 

« From diſtant climes he comes at laſt- 
« To view his native ſhore. | 


« And with him comes the faithful youth, 
« Who gain'd my daughter's love, 
© Whoſe virtue, conſtancy, and truth, | 
„ "The Gone Ei might move. | bs Fol 


6 May all the graces wait around, 

«© And heighten all her charms ! 
« He comes, with wealth and glory crown'd, 
« To my Lovis“ s arms. 8 


C cc Now : ; | 


* 
- 


— 


=.  -a—__—_ 
« Now Fancy flies to diſtant days, 
« And views the lovely pair, 


And hears the voice of general praiſe 
ce Their matchleſs worth declare. 


c 


* 


How ſhall thy albern heart expand 
1 « With joys unknown before, 

4 4 When thouſands bleſs the bounteous land 
That gave thee wealth and pow'r ! 


OY P 


1 « Do I not ſee a diſtant ſail | 
ec Ofer yonder waves appear? 
« Our ardent vows at length prevail, 
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* « My heart proclaims them near. ; 
: “ With us in every joy to ſhare, 

© « Our much-loved heroes come 

ih 44 ; «c P tion he O h | , 
1 ropitious heaven, O hear our pray'r, 
1 8 ; N . * 
4 N 4 And guide them ſaſely home !” 

5 | | 


ce Propitious heaven, O hear our pray * 


hs Lovisa trembling c 
* For ah! the chill blaſt was her hair, 


The OE cloud the ſpy'd. 


Near and more near the tempeſt drew, 

The clouds obſcur'd the ſky, 

The winds in hoarſer murmurs blew, 
The waves were toſs'd on high: 
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1M if And now they daſh againſt the ſhore, 

i And ſhake the ſolid ground; 

': I The thunder rolls, the torrents roar, / 

i: Jy The lightnings flath around. 1 : 
1 3 ; 


Lowiſo. 


| » 


Her agonies impart? 


The ſhrieks of death aſſail hee eas; 
And horror r her heart. 


At length, the raging tempeſt o'er, 


She view'd the fatal coaſt; 
A wreck appear'd upon the more 
She ſunk—in terror loſt. 


« My life ! my 1 oy ! my only love!” 
A voice at diſtance cries :— 

That voice her inmoſt ſoul could move, 
She ſtarts with wild ſurprize. 


No o'er the beach with eager haſte 
She ſees her HENRT fly: | 
No more ſhe feels her terrors paſt : 
Twas bliſs—'twas extaſy. — 


Her aged father too appears, 
He preſs'd her to his heart; 

But as he preſs'd, his ſtreaming tears 
Some ſecret grief impart. 


His much-lov'd wife in tranſport flies 
In all their joy to ſhare; 

Yet views her lord with anx1ous eyes, 
And feels a tender fear. 


The fond embrace he oft renews, 
And oft with grief oppreſs d, 
The fatal wreck again he views, 
And {mites his trembling breaſt. 

C 2 


Ah! who can paint Louis rs 60 
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cc Lo! there,” fie cry'd, e the fil 7 remains 
6 Of my once boaſted ſtore, 

&« For all the fruit of all our pains 
cc Is ſunk—to rife no more.” 


« Yet ſhould this breaft ne'er heave 2 groan 
cc For all my fruitleſs care: 

& Did ſorrow ſeize on me alone, 
cc My woes I well could bear: 


« But ah! for thee my heart muſt grieve, 
“ For thee I priz'd my gain; 
& And. did I then my child deceive 
e With * believ'd in vain? 


& Still to our humble home confin' d, 
cc Muſt rural taiks employ 
& A nymph to ſhine in courts deſign” d, 


- & And brighten ev'ry Joy 
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; 8 cc In thought, by pleaſing hope ld os 
bt & J faw my child appear, 
| c By all belov'd, by all admir'd, 

C The faireſt of the fair. 
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W |. tc I faw her rais to pomp and ſtate, 

& And rich in fortune's ſtore: 
& J heard the praiſes of the great, 
e The bleſſings of the poor. 
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i" 1 i ce With fond delight my boſom plow” a, 
[1 | „ By ſoothing fancy led, 
11 &« And heaven the wiſh'd Biden beſtow'd 
5 « But ah | the dream is fied. hd 
* « And 
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And thou, dear Pty each care, 
This anxious heart has knoẽwnu; 

1 hou too, with me, haſt felt thy ſhare 

« Of IRIS, ever gone. $1 


Thy thoughts, like mine, in time to come, 
« A ſcene of blifs enjoy d, M 


Till one ſad moment's fatal doom 


The airy good deitroy'd.. 


And thow with me our loſs. muſt mourn, 
« 'Thy tears with mine deſcend 

And thus, alas my will'd return 

« Our tranſient joy muſt end.“ 


While thus with agonizing ſighs 
They view'd the fatal place, 
Lovisa's mild, yet ſtedfaſt eyes 

Were fix'd on HENnRrY's face. 


By her own heart, his heart ſhe knew, 
She read his virtues there : 

bY bien indeed the choſen few 
Who thus each thought can thare | 


Serene and firm their joys ſhall prove, 
And every change endure, 

No mean ſuſpicion taint their love, 
In juſt eſteem ſecure. 


And now her foul with tranſport glows, . 
And animates each grace, 
A imile beyond what pleaſure knows, 
Adorns her lovely face. 
C 3 
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And is it thus, my friends,” the oo io 

« When every ſtorm 1s paſt,” 

When all our fears at once fubſide, . 

10 Thus do we meet at laſt? ; - 


O lift with me your hearts to heaven 

« In ſtrains of ardent praiſe, 
With tranſport own the bleſſings giv'n 'n, | 
« To crown our future days. 


How oft my fetverit prayers ole, 
« While terrors ſhook my ſoul, . 
To Him who could the ſtorm compoſe, 


« And winds and waves controul | 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


60 


Shall bleſs our humble board. 


My prayers are heard my fears are gone, 
& My much-lov'd friends I ſee, 

I feel a joy, till now unknown,— 

« And can ye grieve for me ? 


Content T ſhar'd an humble fate, 


« Nor wiſh'd in courts to ſhine 
The airy dream which pleas'd of late 
6 With joy I now reſign. 


What though no ſcenes of gay _ 
© Amuſe each idle gueſt, 

No coftly luxuries invite 

« To ſhare the ſplendid feaſt ; 


Yet Peace and Trinocence ſhall ſmile, 
6 And purer joys afford, 
And Love, ſecure from doubt or guile, 


« What 


2 — 9 


Lomas 37k 
10 What though we boaſt nor ne ran 7 „ 
« Each ſorrow to relievr e,... 


« A little, from our little ſtore, . | 
“The poor ſhall yet receive; 


And words of peace ſhall ſoothe the woe 
cc Which riches could not heal, 
And ſweet Benevolence r 
« An aid which all muſt feel; 


Bey ond the reach of fortune's pow 'T, 
66 Her gentle force extends, 

She cheers affliction's darkeſt hour, 
« And j Joy her ſteps attends. 


Though here to narrow bounds 8 
Ordain'd to lowly views, 
For ever free, the virtuous mind 
« Her * path purſues; 5 


In Wo rous ſtate, o'er all me ſhow'rs 
« The various bleſſings given; 
In humble life, exerts her powers, 
« And truſts the reſt to Heavn. 


The lofty dwellings of the great 

„ full many a wretch contain, 
Who feel the cares of pomp and tate, 
« But ſeek their joys in vain; 


Yet ſtarting from his ſhort repoſe, 
« Alarm'd at ev'ry blaſt, 
With anxious fear he dreads to loſe 
cc That good he ne'er could taſte. | 
* "4 c And 


32 
And oft beneath the filent Grade 


« A noble heart remains, N 
« Where Heav'n's bright i ge 1s ape, 
« And evry virtue reignnss. 


Sweet peace and joy that heart "I find 
« Unmov'd by grief or pain: 
Be ſuch the lot to us afhgn'd, 

« And fortune's frowns are vain. 


i 
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O ye, who taught me firſt to know 
„Bright Virtue's ſacred flame, 
To whom far more than life I owe, 
«© Who more than duty claim; | 


Ah! let me dry each tender tear, 
& And ev'ry doubt deſtroy, 
Diſpel at once each anxious fear, 


« And call you back to joy. 


And thou, my HENRY, dearer far 
c Than fortune's richeſt prize, 
I know thy heart and thou canſt dare 


« Her treaſures to deſpiſe : 


A purer bliſs that heart ſhall prove, 
&« From care and ſorrow free, 
Content with Innocence and Love, 
« With 1 and Me.“ 5 


In tranſport loſt, and freed from fears, 
The happy parents ſmil'd, 
And bluſhing, dry'd the falling wo; 
m yy their + child. - 
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Her HENRx, fix'd in fileat gaze, e 


Beheld his lovely bride: - 
« O Heav'n accept my humble pralle“ r 
At length entrane d he cry d. ee, 


7 


« To all my ſtorms 40 dangers paſt, 
« Tf joys like theſe Ine. indi 
« My utmoſt wiſh is crown d at laſt, PET EEE, 


And 1 am rich e 4 


e Then riſe, ye raging 3 riſe, 

« And fortune's gifts deſtroy,— - 
« Thy HENRY gains the nobleſt prize, 
« He feels the pureſt joy. : 


« Extatic bliſs his heart ſhall prove, 
« From care and ſorrow free, 

« While bleſt with Innocence and Love, 
« With boundleſs wealth—1n Thee. 


Sweet Hope o'er every morn ſhall ſhed 
„Her ſoul-enliv'ning ray, 

« Celeitial Peace, by virtue led, 
« Shall cheer each cloſing day. 


“ Far from ambition's train remov'd, 
And pleaſure's giddy throng, 

“Our blameleſs hours, by Heav'n approv'd, 
« Shall gently glide along. 


O may I catch that ſacred fire 
Which animates thy breaſt ! 
Like thee to nobleſt heights aſpire, i 
Like thee be truly bleſt! 
C's « Thus 


: 
: 


« Thus ſhall the pleaſing charm of love 
„ +Bright virtue's force increaſe— 

c Thus every changing ſcene ſhall prove 
cc The road to laſting peace. 


cc And thus, thro' life, our hearts ſhall know 
C A more than mortal joy, 
« Beyond what fortune can beſtow, 

cc Or time, or death deftion.” 0 
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(38) 
ENVY, A FRAGMENT. 
ARGUMENT. 


ENV V, her character; her dwelling near the 
road that leads to the Temple of VIRTUE. A 


fruit tree gives ſhelter and refreſhment to travel- 
lers; the tears all the buds to preyent it, &c. A 


lamb takes ſhelter from the ſnow in her hut; ſhe 
tears down the roof that it may not protect him, 
and leaves it ſo that none may ever find ſhelter 
there. Diſturbs all travellers. Schemes laid to 
defeat her. Nothing will do but the ſhield of 
TRV TER, which is ſo bright that none dare carry 
it, becauſe they cannot themſelves ſtand it. At 
laſt INNOCENCE, attended by MoDEsTY, under- 
takes it. Envy attacks them with fury, and 


throws a dart, which inſtead of hurting, only 


itrikes off the veil which hid the face of Mo- 
DESTY, and makes all the world admire her. 
Envy bluſhes for the firſt time. InnNocENCE 
holds up the ſhield. Envy is dazzled, and be- 
comes almoſt blind ;—ſhe flees from them, and 
wanders about the world, trying to hurt every 
body, but being too blind to direct her darts, 
though they ſometimes do harm, yet they always 
recoil upon herſelf, and give her the ſevereſt 
wounds. 
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VX pleaſing dreams of heavenly Poeſy, 
Which oft have ſooth'd my throbbing heartyto 
reſt, 7% [File Td 
And in ſoft ſtrains of ſweeteſt minſtrelſy - 
Have lull'd the tumults of this anxious breaſt, 
Or charm'd my ſoul with pleaſures unpoſſeſs' d: 
How ſweet with you to wander all the day 
In airy ſcenes, by Fancy's pencil dreſs d, 
To trace the windings of her devious way, 
To feel her magick force, and own her boundleſs 
ſway. | 15 


S 


II. 


See at her call the awful forms ariſe _. , 
Of ancient heroes, moulder'd in the tomb; 
Again Vice trembles through her deep diſguiſe, 
And Virtue triumphs in a a gloom, 
Or ſmiles undaunted at a tyrant's doom. 8 
fe RFF Again 
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: Ages ſhe waves on high her magick wand 
The faded glories riſe of Greece and Rome, 
The heavenly Muſes lead a tuneful band,. 
And Freedora's fearleſs ſons unnumber'd hoſts 
withſtand, 
III. 


And now to ſofter ſcenes my ſteps ſhe 83 
The ſweet retreats of Innocence and Love, 
Where freſheſt flow'rets deck th* enamell'd meads, 
And Nature's muſick warbles through the grove ; 
Mongſt rocks and caverns now ſhe loves to rove, 
And mark the torrents tumbling from on high, 
And now ſhe ſoars on daring wings, above 
The vaſt expanſe of yon etherial ſky,” 

08 ate, 279250 a time, «nd long fururity. 


IV . 
And oft when weary nature ſinks oppreſs'd 
Beneath the load of ſickneſs and of pain, 
When ſweeteſt muſick cannot lull to reſt, 
And prefent pleaſure ſpreads her charms in 1 
Bright Fancy comes and burſt the mental _ 
And bears the foul on airy wings away 
Well pleas'd it wanders o'er her golden reign, 


Enjoys the tranſports of ſome diſtant day, 
And Pain's ſuſpended force a moment owns her 


ſway. 
V. 


Evn in the lonelieft. wild, the deep eſt ſhade, 1 
Remote from ev'ry pleaſing, focial ſcene, ay” 
New wonders rife, by Fancy's pow'r diſplay'd.: 
She paints each heavenly grace with gentle mein, 
Celeſtial Truth, and Innocence ſerene, F 
And. 


+ 
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And Hope, exulting ſtill in ſuture joys - 4 
Though dangers threat and tempeſts atarrent' 8 
And Patience, ever calm though cares annoy, 
And ſweet Benevolence, whole pleaſures neer 


can cloy. 


In dangers firm, in triumphs ever mild. 

The awful form of Fortitude appear; 

Pure Joy, of heavenly Piety the child, 

Serenely ſmiles, unmov'd ** rief or fears; 

Soft Mercy dries AMiction's bitter tears, 

Still bleſt in ev'ry bleſſing ſhe beſtows, Oy 

While Friendſhip's gentle voice da forrow 
cheers 

Sweet are her joys, and planing cen her woes, 

When warm'd by Virtue's fire the ſacred ardour 

glows. ä 5 

| VIE. | 

Thus Fancy's pow'r in ſolitude can charm, 

Can rouſe each latent virtue in the heart, 
Preſerve the heavenly ſpark for ever warm, 
And guiltleſs pleaſures ev'ry hour impart. 

Yet oh! beware —leſt Vice with fatal art 
Should taint the gift for Virtue's aid defign'd ; 
Leſt Fancy's ſting ſhould point Affliction's dart, 
Or empty ſhadows check th? aſpiring mind, 
By vain delights are, or vainer fears confin'd. 
VIII. 
For oft when Virtue prompts the gen'rous deed, 
And points the way to gain the glorious prize, 
Imagin'd ills her upward flight impede, 
And all around fantaſtick terrors riſe: | 
Ev'n Vice itſelf can Fancy's pow'r diſguiſe 
| With 
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Such as were fabled erſt in fairy land, 
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Envy. 


With borrow'd charms, enchanting to betray ;— 


Oh! then let Reaſon watch with cautious eyes, 

Secure its active force in Virtue's Way, 

Then lack the rein at will, and free let Fancy fray. 
IX, 


Thus 8 late at evening's ſilent hour, 


My wand'ring footſteps ſought the lonely _ | 


And gently led by Fancy's magick pow'r, 


 Methought at once, to diſtant realms convey My. 


New ſcenes appear'd, by mortal ne'er RI 


3 


Where elfin knights their proweſs oft difplay'd, 


And mighty Love inſpir'd the warlike band © 


To ſeek adventures hard at Beaute. mph com- 
$1 467 mand. 
. . X. 4 ; 
Full many 2 path there was on ev'ry ſide, 
Theſe waſte and wild, and thoſe beſet with flow'rs, 
Where many a pilgrim wander'd far and wide, 
Some bent to ſeek gay Pleaſure's roſy bow'rs, f 
And ſome to gain Ambition's lofty tow'rs : 
While others view their labours with diſdain, | 
And prize alone the gifts which Fortune ſhow'rs; 
With careleſs ſteps ſome wander ofer the plain, 
And ſome with ardour ſtrive bright Virtue" s Hill 
377 to gain. 1 | | 
But many foes in ev ry path were ſeen, 
Who.ſtrove by ev ry art to ſtop the Way: 


Here Indolence appear'd with vacant mein, 


And painted forms of terror and diſmay ;, 


And there the 10 Toots in dread array, 
| And 
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And filled with clouds and darkneſs all the air; 
While empty fears and hopes alike betrayy, 
And Pride with Folly join'd, deſtructive pair! 
Drew many from each path, then left them to 


deſpair. 
>| N F 1 
Yet ſtill diſtinguiſh'd o'er the hoſtile band, 
By all deteſted, and to all a foe, 
Pale Envy roſe; while trembling in her hand, 
Her poiſon'd ſhaft {till aim'd ſome deadly blow, 
Her eyes ſtill wander'd in purſuit of woe: 
For her, in vain rifes the cheerful morn, 
In vain the flow'rs with freſheſt luſtre glow, 
Vain all the charms which Nature's face adorn,— 
They cannot cheer a heart with ceaſeleſs anguiſh 
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Þ XIII. 


Beſide the way that leads to Virtue's ſhrine, 

This wicked hag her fav'rite dwelling choſe, 

Around her walls did baneful nightſhade twine, 

And twiſted thorns did all her hut compote ; 

And ſtill from morning's dawn to ev'ning's cloſe, 

Some horrid purpoſe would her thoughts employ ; 

For never could her heart enjoy repoſe, 

Nor e'er her reſtleſs ſpirit taſte of joy, 

Save when her cruel arts could others* peace de- 
ſtroy. 
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| XIV. / 

The ſprightly voice of guiltleſs Pleaſure's train, 

The pleaſing ſmile which Peace and Virtue wear, 

Whoſe gentle force might charm the ſenſe of pain, 

Suſpend diſtreſs, and ſmooth the brow of care, 

Still with new pangs her cruel heart would _ 
| | ut 
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Or view od l form of dark Deſpair, 
XA trankient gladneſs lighten'd in her eyes— 
But tranſient ſtill and vain are Envy's wretched 
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Tis paſt—another year for ever gone, 
Proclaims the end of all ;-—-with awful voice 

It calls the ſoul to thought: Awhile ſhe turns 
From preſent ſcenes, and wanders o'er the paſt; 
Or darting forward ſtrives to pierce the veil 
Which hides from mortal eyes the time to come. 


O Thou, to grateful mem'ry ever dear 
Whom fond affection {till delights to name! 
Whom ſtill my heart exults to call my Friend! 

In fancy yet be preſent. —Oft with Thee, 

In many a lonely walk and ſilent ſhade 

My ſoul holds converſe ;—oft recalls the hours 

When pleas'd attention hung upon thy voice, 

While the pure dictates of celeſtial Truth 

In Friendſhip's gentleſt accents charm'd my ear, 

And ſooth'd each anxious thought, and ſhew'd the 

Which leads to preſent peace and future. bliſs ;— 
TW Though 
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44 On the New . ear. 
Though now far diſtant, yet in thought be,ncar, 


And ſhare with me reflection's ſacred hour. 
And oh! to Thee may each revolving year 
Its choiceſt bleſſings bring! May heavenly peace 
To every thoughtleſs mind unknown purſued 
In vain through ſcenes of viſionary good * 
That peace which dwells with piety alone 
Still on thy ſteps, through every ſtage attend | 
And pureſt joy from Virtue's faered ſource, 
Bleſt in the thought of many a well-ſpent day, 
Bleſt in the proſpect of unbounded bliſs, 
Cheer every hour, and triumph in the laſt | 


As when a traveller, who long has rov'd 
Through many a varied path, at length attains 
Some eminence, from whence he views the land 
Which late he paſs'd—groves, ſtreams, and lawns 

appear, 
And hills with flocks adorn'd, and lofty woods; 
And ev'ry charm which Nature's hand beſtows 
In rich profuſion decks the ſmiling ſcene— © 
No more he views the rugged thorny way, 
'The ſteep aſcent, the ſlippery path, which led 
High o'er the brink of ſome rude precipice ; 
Unnumber'd beauties, ſcarce obſerv'd before, 
At once combine to charm his raptur'd view, 
And backward turning, oft in tranſport loſt, 
His toils and dangers paſt no more are felt, 
But long and tedious ſeems the road to come. 


Thus oft, when youth is fled, when health de- 
e eee, 
And cares perplex, and crifling pleaſures cloy, 
Sick of vain hopes, and tir'd of preſent ſcenes, 
"Tap 22 returns to joys ſhe feels no more, 
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And backward caſts her view ;—then Fancy comes. 
In Memory's form, and gilds the long-paſt days, 
Recalls the faded images of joy, I Wage 
Paints every happy moment happier ſtill; © 

But hides each anxious fear, and heartfelt pang, 
Each pleaſure loſt, and hope purſu'd in vain, ' 
Which oft o'erſpread with gloom the gayeſt hour, 
And taught ev/in Youth and Innocence to mourn. 


O Happineſs, in every varied ſcene, 

Thro' toil, thro? danger, and thro? pain purſu'd ! 

Yet oft when preſent ſcarce enjoy'd ;—whenpaſt, ' 

RecalPd to wound the heart, to blaſt the ſweets - 

Yet given to life How are thy votaries, 

Mifled by vain deluſions, thus deceivd ! 

Let riſing Hope for ever on the wing 

Still point to diſtant good, to perfect bliſs; 

While conſcious of ſuperior pow'rs, the ſoul 

Fxulting hears ber call, and longs to ſoar 

To ſcenes of real and unfading joy.— 

Yet while on earth, ſome feeble. rays are ſhed 

To cheer the mournful gloom: O let not man 

Reject the proffer'd gift with innocence 

And gratitude enjoy'd, each prefent good 

Beyond the fleeting moment may extend 

Its pleaſing force, When Nature's varied charms, 

In all the gayeſt luſtre of the ſpring, i 

Delight the wond'ring view; while every grove 

With artleſs muſick hails the riſing morn, 

The ſportive lambkins play, the ſhepherd fings, 

Creation ſmiles, and every boſom fees 

The general joy: O ſay, from ſcenes like theſe: 

hall not the ſweet impreſſions ſtill remain 

Of Innocence and Peace, and focial Love, 

To bleſs the future hour? When the glad heart 
Exulting 
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Exulting beats at Friendſhip's ſacred call, 
And feels what language never can expreſs; 
While every joy exalted and reſin d. 
And each tumultuous paſſion charm'd to peace, 
Own the ſweet influence of its matchleſs po 
(That power which ev'n o'er grief itſelf can ſhed 
A heavenly beam, when pleaſure courts in vain, 
And wealth and honours paſs unheeded by:) 
Shall joys like theſe, on Virtue's baſis rais'd, 
Like Fancy's vain deluſions paſs away? 
O no !—Nor time nor abſence ſhall efface 
The ever dear remembrance ;—ev'n when paſt, 
When deep Affliction mourns the bleſſing gone, 
"Yet ſhall that bleſſing be for ever priz'd, 
For ever felt. When heaven-born Charity 
Expands the heart, and prompts the liberal hand 
To ſoothe diſtreſs, ſupply the various wants 
Of friendleſs poverty; and dry the tears 
Which bathe the widow's cheek, whoſe deareſt 


Is ſnatch'd away, and helpleſs orphans FE Lok 


That aid ſhe cannot give :—Say, ſhall the joy 
(Pure as the facred ſource from whence it ſprings) 
Which then exalts the ſoul, ſhall Chi, expire? 


The graſs ſhall wither, and the flower ſhall fade, 


But Heaven's eternal word ſhall ſtill remain, 


And Heaven's eternal word pronounc'd it bleſt. 


Ye calm delights of Innocence and Peace! 
Ye joys by Virtue taught, by Heaven approved! 
Is there a heart, which loſt in ſelfiſh views 


Ne'er felt your pleaſing force, ne'er knew to ſhare 


Another's joy, or heave a tender figh 
For ſorrows not its own ;—which al around 


Beholds 
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Beholds a dreary void, where Hope'perhaps/ | . 
May dart a feeble ra „but knows not where - 
To point its aim? (for real good, unknown // 
While preſent, is purſued, but ne'er attain'd.) 
is there a heart like this? At ſuch a ſight, | 
Let ſoft Compaſſion drop a filent tear, 
And Charity reluctant turn away | | 
From woes ſhe ne'er ſhall feel, nor can relieve. 
But oh ! let thoſe whom heaven has taught to feel 
The pureſt joys which mortals e'er can know, 
With gratitude recal the bleſſings given, 
Though grief ſucceed,—nor &er with envy view 
That calm which cold indifference ſeems to ſhare, . 
And think thoſe happy who can never loſe 

That good they never knew ;—for joys like theſe 
Refine, ennoble, elevate the mind; = 
And never, never ſhall ſucceeding woes 

Efface the bleſt impreſſion:— Grief itſelf 
Retains it ſtill ; while Hope exulting comes 
Lo ſnatch them from the power of Time and death, 
= And tell the ſoul— They never ſhall decay. 


When Youth and Pleaſure gild the ſmiling 
: „worn, N 25 g 
And Fancy ſcatters roſes all around, 
What bliſsful viſions riſe ! In proſpect bright 
Awhile they charm the ſoul: but ſcarce attain'd, 
The gay deluſion fades. Another comes, 
The ſoft enchantment is again renew'd, 
And Youth again enjoys the airy dreams 
Of fancied good. But ah | how oft ev'n theſe 

| By ſtern Affliction's hand are ſnatch'd away, 
Ere yet experience proves them vain, and ſhews 
That earthly pleaſures to a heavenly mind 


Are 


= — —— — 


Are but the ſhadows of ſubſtantial bliſs !. - / | 
But Pleaſure rais'd by Virtue's powerful 1 
22 each tranſient view, each meaner aim, 
N the preſent hour, and lead the ſoul. 
righter proſpects, rich in every good, 
Which man can feel, or heaven itſelf beſtow. 


While thus returning o'er the had path ſcenes 
Of former life, the mind recalls to view 
The ſtrange viciſſitudes of grief and joy, 
O may the grateful heart for ever own 
'The various bleſſings given—nor dare repine 
At ills which all muſt ſhare ; or deem thoſe ills 
From chance or fate (thoſe empty names which 
veil 
The ignorance of man) could ever hows ; 
But warn'd alike by Pleaſure and by Pain, 
That higher joys await the virtuous mind 
Than aught on earth ean yield: in every change 
Adore that Power which rules the whole, and 
ives, | 4 
In Pleafure 's charms, in 1 Sorrow's keeneſt pangs, 
The means of good, — the era pledge of 
bliſs. 


— 


Thou riſing year, now opening to my view, 
Yet wrapp'd in | darkneſs—whither doſt thou 
1 25 lead? 

1 What is Futurity ?!——lt is a time 
When joys, unknown to former life, may ſhed 
| Their brighteſt beams on each ſucceeding day; 

| When Health again may bloom, and Pleaſure fmile | 
(By Pain no more allay'd,) and new delights 


9 eve chan ing ſeaſon ſtill attend; 
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Fach morn returning. wake. the foul to. joy 
From balmy ſlumbers, undiſturb'd by care; 
Succeſs ſtill wait on Hope, and every hour ” 7 
In peace and pleaſure gently glide away.. 
But ah! how rare on earth are years like this ! h 
In the dark proſpeCt of Futuri x 
Far other ſcenes than theſe: may yet remain: JEET: 
Affliction there may aim her keeneſt ſhafts | 
To tear the heart, while pain and ſickneſs waſte 
The feeble frame by flow conſuming pangs, 
And eaſe and comfort loſt are ſought. in vain; 
For there, perhaps, uo friendly voice may cheer 
The tedious hours of grief, but all around 
Expiring joys and blaſted hopes appear, 
New woes ſucceed to woes, and ev | 
On earth be ſnatch'd away, How then ſhall math 
Salute the rifing year? Shall cheerful hope 
Receive th come gueſt ? or terror wait 
In ſpeechleſs anguiſh the impending ſtorm? 
Preſumptuous mortal, ceaſe :=O turn thine "rw 
On the dark manſions of the ſilent dead, | 
And check the bold enquiry never more © 
The riſing ſun may ſhed, its, beams on thee ; 
Perhaps, even now, the fatal hour is come 
Which ends at once thy earthly hopes and u, 
And ſeals thy doom through valt eternity.— 
How awful is the thought! and who ſhall ſay . - 
It is not juſt ? What moxtal ſhall diſcloſe, . © 
Ihe dark decrees of heaven ?—But grant, to life 
A longer date afhgn'd,—another year. . 
On earth beſtow'd,—in deepeſt ſhades conceaPq 
Its good or ill remains; no mortal hand 
Can draw the veil which hides it from thy view: 
Hence then, ye airy dreams by n led! 4 
Ev D Vain 
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Vain hopes, and vaitier fears—deceive no more! 
In native tuftre bright let Truth appear, 

With her pure beams iftume the dark unknown, 

And ſhew what man of future * can know. 


What is Futurity It is a time 
Meir beſt in mercy given, where all may find 
eir beſt, their trueſt good,—the means, the 
power, | 
To elevate their nature,—to exert 
Each nobler faculty, and ſtill to riſe 
In every virtue. Here the beſt may find 
Improvement: for what mortal &er attain'd 


Perfection's utmoſt point? And here ev'n thoſe, 


Who long by vice and folly led aſtray, 

Forſook the paths of wiſdom and of truth, 
May yet return, and with new ardour ſeek 
That long-negle&ted fee which, though deſpis'd, 
Rejected once, may ere be yet attain d. 33 


Fug 


{[oow then, whoe' er thou art on whom high = 


Heaven | 
Another year of life will now beftow, 
That year _ lead thee to eternal peace, 

May cancel folhes paſt, redeem the time 

In Ae htlefs diſſipation once abus'd, 

Diſpel Re ſhades of vice, the gloom of care, 
Call forth each latent virtue, and impart 

New ſtrength, new hopes, and Joys which ne'er 


ſhall fail. 2 
Then hail, bright proſpect of the riſing year 


The ſchool of virtue, and the road to bliſs 


No more the ſhades of doubt are ſpread around; 
No more ideal pleaſures deck the ſcene 
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On the New Year. © 


With airy forms of good, which Fancy's ſelf 
Scarce dares enjoy; no r terror led 

A train of woes in long ſucceſhon riſe, 

And deepeſt horror o'er the time to come 
Extends her baleful influence by the power 


Of Truth ſubdued, at once they diſappear, 


And ſurer hopes, and brighter views, ariſe, 

Than Pleaſure e' er could give, or Pain deſtroy, 

To chaſe each vain deluſion far away, 

And ſhew the glorious prize which future days 

May yet attain. This, this alone is ſure : 

The reſt, involv'd in dark uncertainty, 4.3 

But mocks our ſearch :—But oh ! how bleſt the 
"TR | 

(Whate'er it be) which leads to endleſs reſt !— 


Then, let Affliction come—ſhall man complain 
Of ſeeming ills, which Heaven in mercy ſends 
To check his vam purſuits, exalt his views; 
Improve his virtues, and direct the ſoul 
To ſeek that aid which ne'er can fail, — that aid 
Which all who ſeek ſhall find? Oh! in the hour 
Of deepeſt horror, when the throbbing heart 
Oppreſs'd with anguiſh can ſuſtain no more, 
May Patience ſtill, and Reſignation, come 
Jo cheer the gloom not ſuch as his who boaſts 
Superior powers, a mind above the reach | 
Of human weakneſs, —yet with ardour ſeeks 
The frail ſupport of tranſitory praiſe ; | 
Or his, who trembling at an unknown power, 
Submits in ſilence to Omnipotence, 
And ſtruggling checks the murmurs of his 
PT! oe | 
But that ſweet peace, that [heartfelt confidence 
(By heavenly hope and filial love inſpir'd, 
: D 2 
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 Ofexall-prefiding.—Bleſt in thoughts like theſe 


And never fading glories cloſe the ſcene. 


- Ofer the wide circuit of the univerſe, 


4 


In Truth's inviolable word ſecure)ꝰpoè 
Which pain and ſorrow never can deſtroy; 
Which ſmile triumphant in the gloom of woc, 
And own a Father's power, a Father's love 


The mourner's heart {till feels a ſecret joy, 
Which pleaſure ne'er could yield: no murmurs 
Diſturb its peace ; but every wiſh reſign'd 
To wiſdom, power, and goodneſs infinite, 
Celeſtial hope and comfort beam around 
O'er all the proſpect of ſucceeding time, 


O Txrov, great ſource of every good | by 
5 whom | 
This heart was taught to beat,—theſe thoughts 
„ 1815 f 


To ſoar beyond the fartheſt bounds of tine, 
And pant for bliſs which earth could ne'er WW 
7 beſtow ;— tes he | | 
While worlds unnumber'd tremble at hy power, 
And hoſts celeſtial own their loſtieſt ſtrain 

Too weak to tell thy praiſe ;—O how 1hall man 
Feer lift his voice to thee——Yet at thy call 
Thy ſervant comes. O hear my humble prayer 
By thy Almighty power direct, ſuſtain | 
My feeble efforts; and whate'er the lot 

To me on earth aſhgn'd, O guide me ſtill, 
By the bleſt light of thy eternal truth, 
Through every varied ſcene of joy or woe; 
Support my weakneſs by thy mighty aid, 
And lead my ſoul to Peace to Bhis—to Thee 
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8. ENS EN 4: 13 
T is a common obſervation, that in this 
world we ſtand more in need of comforts 
than of pleaſures. Pain, ſickneſs, loſſes, diſap- 


pointments, ſorrows of every kind, are ſown 10 


thick in the path-of life, that thoſe who have at- 
tempted to teach the way to be happy, have in 
general beſtowed more attention on the means of 
ſupporting evil, than of ſeeking good z—nay, 
many have gone ſo far as to recommend inſenſibi- 
lity as the moſt deſirable ſtate of mind, upon a 
ſuppoſition, that evil (or the appearance of evil) 
lo far predominates, that the good in general is 
not ſufficient to counterbalance it, and that there- 
tore, by leſſening the ſenſe of both, we ſhould 
be gainers on the whole, and might purchaſe 
conitant eaſe, and freedom from all anxiety, by 
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_ On Senſibility. 


f giving up pleaſures which are always uncertain, 
__ andotten lead to the ſevereſt ſufferings : and this, 

taking all circumſtances together, it has been 

thought would be a defirable exchange. 

On the ſame principle much ſerious advice 
Has been beſtowed on the young, the gay, and 
the happy, to teach them—to be moderate in their 
purſuits and wiſhes, that they may avoid the 

pangs of diſappointment in caſe they ſhould: not 
Tucceed ;—to allay the pleaſure they might re- 
ceive from the enjoyment of every good they 
poſſeſs, by dwelling continually on the thought 
of its uncertainty to check the beſt affections 
of their hearts, in order to ſecure themſelves 
from the pain they may afterwards occaſion';— 
in ſhort, to deprive themſelves of the good they 
might enjoy, from a fear. of the evil which may 
follow :—which is ſomething like adviſing a man 
to keep his eyes conſtantly ſhut, as the moſt 
certain way to avoid the fight of any diſagreeable 
object. . W 
| Thoſe on the other hand who are in a ſtate of 
affliction, are adviſed to moderate their grief, by 
conſidering, that they knew beforehand the un- 
certainty of every good they poſſeſſed z that 
nothing has befallen them but what is the com- 
mon lot of mankind ;—that the evil conſiſts 
chiefly in the opinion they form of it chat 
_what is independent on themſelves cannot really 
touch them but by their own fault; and their 
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are. | 
Many other conſiderations of the ſame kind 


are added, to which probably no perfor under 
the immediate influence of real affliction ever 


LY 


j 1 | concern cannot make things better than they 


paid 
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paid the leaſt attention, and which, even if they 
are allowed their greateſt force, could only filence 
complaints, and lead the mind into a ſtate of 


In order. to determine whether this be real y 
the way to paſs through life with the greate 

caſe and ſatisfaction, it may not be uſeleſs to 
enquire in what ſtate the mind of man would be, 


bility both as to pain and pleafure, which has 
been repreſented as ſo deſirable :—1I fpeak of a 
mind poſſeſſed of its full powers and faculties, 
and capable of exerting them; for there may be 
ſome who. from natural incapacity, or want of 
education, are really incapable of it, and can 
drudge an through life with ſcarce any feelings 
or apprehenſions beyond the preſent moment ;— 
But if theſe are ſuppoſed to be the happieſt of 
mankind, then the end of the argument will be, 


« In happineſs the beaſt excels the man, 
« 'The worm excels the beaſt, the clod the 
Worm VV 
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And it ſeems ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe any ra- 
tional creature (not under the immediate influ- 
ence of paſſion) to be really ſo far convinced of 
this, as to wiſh to exchange his ſituation in the 
ſcale of being with the beaſt or the clod. | 
If then we ſuppoſe the mind in full poſſeſſion 
of its powers, is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that the 
way to enjoy happineſs, or even peace, is by 
preventing their exertion ? If poſitive pain and 
picaſure are taken away, if all the objects pro- 


inſenſibility, but could never produce the ſmalleſt 
degree of comfort or of happineſs. . 


ſuppoſing it really to haye attained that inſenſ- | 
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| contrary, it will be torn in pieces by withes 


will feel in itielf powers and capacities for hap- 


_ unhappy with nothing to complain of, and with- 


would have no determinate wiſh, in the accom- 


thoſe who place their notion of happineſs in mere 


ſuffering are fuddenly relieved, and reſtored to 
feel more joy from that caſe than they would have 


| that] joy. will be tranſient indeed, ſince it ariſes 


l 
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poſed to it make 14 impreſſion, will the mind 
therefore be at caſe? Far from it ſurely. On the 


which will have no object whereon to fix z—it 


pineſs; but finding nothing to make it happy, 
thoſe very powers will make it miſerable; —hav- 
ing no motive for action, no object to purſue, 
every riſing day will preſent a blank which it 
will be impoſſible to fill up with any thing that 
can give pleaſure; and the wiſh of every morn- 
ing will be that the day were paſt,” though there 
is no proſpect that the next will produce any 
thing more ſatisfactory. 

Could it be poſſible for any perſon really to 
have attained to ſuch a ſtate as this, inſtead of 
finding it a ſtate of eaſe and fatisfaQtion, we ſhould 
ſee him weary of himſelf and all around him, 


ont any hope of being ever otherwiſe, becauſe he 
pliſhment of which be could promile: himſelf any 


enjoyment. | 
But, Ra for 8 a ſtate like Bis is 
not to be attained by any thinking perſon ; and 
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freedom from ſuffering, muſt be reduced to envy 
the happineſs of the beaſts of the field for 
it is not the happineſs of man. 


Thoſe indeed, who from a ſtate of elbe 


eaſe of body and mind, may, at the time, 


felt from the greateſt poſitive pleaſure; but then 


only 
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only from a compariſon of paſt ſufferings, the 
ſenſe of which is quickly loſt ; and as ſoon as the 
mind returns to its natural ſtate, it feels again 
the want of that enjoyment for which it was 
formed, and becomes miſerable, not from any 


poſitive ſufferings, but eg from che —— 


happineſs. 

Thoſe who take olexfurws in arguments: Wh 
anſwer no other purpoſe but to exerciſe their in- 
genuity, may amuſe themtelves with diſputing 
whether this inextinguiſhable thirſt after hap ppi- 
neſs be really a deſirable gift; and whether it 
might not have been happier for man to have 
been formed without that activity of mind which 
prompts him continually to feek for ſome en- 
joyment. But to thoſe: who feel its force, it is 
ſurely a more important point to enquire how it 
may beſt be ſatisfied; and whether it may not be 
poſſible to regulate thoſe ations which they 
cannot ſuppreſs, and, by directing them to pro- 
per objects, to find in them a ſource of happi- 
neſs, which, though it can neither prevent ſuf- 
ferings, nor take away the ſenſe of them, may yet 
be felt at the ſame time, and ſerve in a great de- 
gree to counterbalance the effect of them. 

It muſt, J believe, be allowed, that every man 
who reflects on his own ſitüation will find that 
it has its pleaſurescand its pains, - unmixed hap- 


pineſs or miſery not being the lot of this life, 


but reſerved for a future ſtate. The happineſs 
of life muſt then be eſtimated by the proportion 
its joys bear to its ſorrows; and if what has been 
before ſuppoſed concerning the ſtate of the mind 
be juſt, he will not be found to be the happieſt 
man who has the feweſt - ſorrows, but he whoſe 
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Joys. overbalance his ſorrows in the greatelt 
degree. . 

This then mould be our aim in che purſuic of 
happineſs :—not to conquer the ſenſe of ſuffer. 
ing, for that is impoſſible ; not to ſuppreſs our 
deſires and hopes, for that (if it were poſſible) 
would only debaſe the mind, not make it happy: W 
ut to cultivate every faculty of the ſoul which 
may prove a ſource of innocent delight, to en- 
deavour as far as poſſible to keep the mind open 
to a ſenſe of pleaſure, inſtead of ſullenly reject- 
ing all, becauſe we cannot enjoy exactly what 
we with ; above all, to ſecure to ourſelves a laſt- 
ing fand of real pleaſures, which may compen- 
fate thoſe afflictions they cannot prevent, and 

- make us not- inſen6ble, but happy in the midſt 
of u , 

It is very certain chat nothing can fully do this, | 
except Neligion, and the glorious proſpects it of- 
fers to our hopes; this is the only foundation of 
laſting happineſs, —the only ſource of never- 
failing comfort. While our beſt affections are 
fixed on oy thing in this world, they muſt al- 
ways give us pain, - becauſe they will find nothing 
which ean fully ſatisfy them; but when once 

| they are fixed on Infinite Perfection as their ul- 
timate object, the bordinate exerciſes of them 
will furniſh many ſdurces of pleaſure and advan- 
tage, and ſhould be cultivated both with a view 
to preſent and future happineſs. Fi - 
It ſeems ſtrange to obſerve, that there are e few, | 
if any, in the world, who enjoy all the bleſſings 
which are beſtowed upon them, and make their 
ſituation in life A as it might be. Where- 


ever the ſelfiſh ä are - indulged to W 
| this 
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itſelf becomes a burden. 
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this muſt always be the conſequence; for none 
can be happy while they make others miſerable. 

Whoever is poſſeſſed of any degree of power, 
from the greateſt monarch on the throne, to the 


maſter of the meaneſt cottage, muſt depend for 


his happineſs on thoſe over whom that power is 
exerciſed, and whether he will or no, muſt ſhare 
in the ſufferings which he inflits, and feel the 
want of that ſatisfaction which he might have 
received from a different employment of his 
ower. 15 | 
The truth of this obſervation - has been expe- 
rienced by all who ever endeavoured to purchaſe 
their own happineſs at the expence of that of 
others. But even where this is not the caſe, 
where the intentions are good, and the pleaſures 
of life are not embittered by the. ſenſe of guilt, 
it often happens that diſappointments bring on 
diſguſt ; the pleaſures which 'were expeCted are 
not found; and therefore thoſe which. might be 
found are underyalued ;— the mind is diffatis- 
fied, and ſeeks for reaſons to juſtify itfelf for be- 
ing ſoz and when ſorrows are ſought. for, it is 


not difficult to find them. Such a diſpoſition can 


poiſon every pleaſure, and add numberleſs ima- 
ginary evils to thoſe which muſt inevitably be 
met with in the path of life. By degrees the ac- 
tivity of the ſoul is loſt ; every ſorrow appears 
inſupportable; every difficulty unconquerable ; 
no object is thought worth [purſuing ; and life 


; 


: 


To guard againſt the fatal effects which diſap- 
pointments are apt to have upon the mind, is a 
point of the utmoſt conſequence towards paſſing 
through life with any tolerable degree of comfort 
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and ſatisfaction; for gie intens, more or 
leſs, muſt be the lot of all. 
At the firſt entrance into the world, when the 


the heart a ſtranger to deceit, and conſequently 
to ſuſpicion, what delightful dreams of happineſs 


are formed | Whatever may be the object in 


which that happineſs is ſuppoſed to conſiſt, that 


object is purſued with ardour the gay and 


e eds ſeek for it in diſſipation and amuſe- 


ment; the ambitious, in power, fame, and ho- 


nours ; the affectionate, in loye and friendſhip; 
but how few are there who find in any of theſe 


objects that happineſs which they expected? 


Pleaſure, fame, &. even when they are in 
any degree obtained, ſtill leave a void in the 
ſoul, Which continually reminds the poſſeſſor, 
that this 3 is not the happineſs for which he was 


formed; and even the beſt affections are liable to 


numberleſs diſappointments, and often produe- 


tive of the ſevereſt ba The unſuſpecting 


heart forms attachments before reaſon is capable 
of judging, whether the objects of them are ſuch 
as are qualified to make it happy ; z and 1t often 
happens, that the fatal truth is not diſcovered till 
the affections are engaged too far to be recalled, 
and then the difappointment mult prove a laſting 
ſorrow... Tlie 

But it is not neceſſary to enumerate the diſap- 
pointments which generally attend on the pur- 
ſuits. of youth, and indeed the proſpect is too 
painful to dwell upon; the intention of men- 
tioning them is only to guard iat the effects 
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The imagination has painted an object which 


perhaps is not to be found in this world ; that 
object has been purſued in vain: but ſhall we 
therefore conclude, that no object is worth pur- 


- ſuing, and ſink into a liſtleſs, inactive ſtate, in 


which we muſt grow weary of ourſelves, and all 
the world? EL TE 7 

The young are too apt to fancy that the affec- 
tions of their hearts will prove the ſource of 


nothing but pleaſure ;—thoſe who are farther 


advanced in life are much too apt to run into 
the contrary extreme. The error of the firſt, 
even taking it in the worſt light, is productive of 


ſome pleaſure as well as pain; that of the laſt 


ſerves only to throw a damp over every pleaſure, 
and can be productive of nothing but pain. It 


leads indeed to the moſt fatal conſequences, ſince 


it tends to make /e/F the. only object; and the 
heart which is merely ſelfiſh muſt ever be inca- 
pable of virtue and of happineſs, and a ſtranger 
to all the joys of affection and benevolence; 
without which the happieſt ſtate in this world 
muſt be inſipid, and which may-prove the ſource 
of many pleaſures, even in the midſt of the ſe- 
vereſt afflictions. n r 


In every ſtate of life, in ſpite of every diſap- 


pointment, -h ſhould till be cheriſhed and en- 


couraged ; for though they may not always be- 


ſtow ſuch pleaſures as the romantic imaginations 


of youth had painted, yet they will | {till beſtow 
ſuch as can be found in nothing elſe in this 


world; and indeed they are neceflary. in order 
to give a reliſh to every enjoyment. 


1 mention an aſfeCtionate and a benevolent diſ- 


poſition together, becauſe I believe, when they 
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are genuine, they never can be ſeparated; and, 
perhaps, the diſappointments ſo often complain- 


ed of may fometimes be occaſioned by a miſtake 
upon this ſubject; for there is a ſelfiſh attach- 


ment, which often uſurps the name of friend. 
ſhip, though it is indeed ſomething Sa dif- 


ferent. It is an attachment like that which a 
muſician feels for his inſtrument, or a virtuoſo 


for his pictures and his ſtatues ;—the affection is 


not fixed on the object itſelf, but merely on the 


pleaſure received from it. Such an attachment 
as this is liable to numberleſs little jealouſies and 


uneaſineſſes ;—the ſmalleſt doubt is ſufficient to 


awaken 1 its fears, the moſt trifling error excites 
its reſentment, and that reſentment is immedi- 


ately expreſſed by agate and often by up- N 


braidings. 


True friendſhip is not indeed leſs quick- 
ſi ghted; it watches with a tender and anxious 
ſolicitude to promote the welfare and happineſs 


of the object which it loves ;—it is a kind of 


microſcope which diſcovers every ſpeck, but then 
the diſcovery does not excite anger and refent- 
ment, ſtill leſs could it lead to unkindneſs and 
-upbraidings;—it inſpires a concern like that 
which we feel for our own errors and imperfec- 
tions, and produces an earneſt deſire and fincere 


endeavour to remove them. 


With ſuch a friend, the heart may appear juſt 
as it is, and enjoy the pleaſure of an unbounded 


confidence ;—but with thoſe whoſe affection is 


founded on a regard to themſelves, every word 
3s weighed, and the fear of giv- 


ing offence muſt throw a reſtraint 9 r 6 
converſation. 7 13 1 . 
1 e 


and action muſt 
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The real friend will be diſpoſed to love all 
thoſe who are „ connected with the object 
of his affection, he will be ſincerely intereſted for 
their welfare, and will wiſh to gain their affec-- 
tion, and promote their happineſs. _ — 
The ſelfiſh will view them with a jealous eye, 
continually apprehenſive, that they may rob him 
of ſome part of a treaſure which he would wiſh 
to engrols, £4 He 55555 
It would be eaſy to carry on the contraſt much 
farther: for indeed it might be ſhewn in almoſt 
every inſtance. But what has been faid may be 
ſufficient to ſhew how very wide is the difference 
between that ſort of attachment of which a ſel- 
fiſh heart is capable, and that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of real friendſhip, though it is 
often too indiſcriminately given to both: the one 
is an enemy to general benevolence; the other 
flows from the ſame ſource, and belongs to the 
ſame character.. 43 e 3 o4 abi 
Such a diſpoſition, it muſt be allowed, may 
prove the ſource of many - pleaſures; but it may 
be objected, that it will prove the ſource of many 
ſorrows alſo: and indeed, in this imperfect ſtate, 
this truth is too certain to be diſputed. But if 
it can be proved, that on the whole it affords 
more joys than ſorrows, that will be ſufficient 
to the preſent purpoſe; if it be allowed that the 
WW happineſs of man muſt conſiſt in poſitive enjoy- 
ment, not in mere freedom from ſuffering. 
; And ſurely much more than this might eaſily - 
be proved, fince it not only can afford pleaſures 
of the moſt exalted kind, and give new reliſſi to 
every other pleaſure ; but even in the midſt of 
the moſt painful ſufferings it ever occaſioned, it 
| | can 


- 


then this may often lead to the heaven pleaſure 
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can at che ane time inſpire a ſecret fatisfaQtion, 
of which _ thoſe who never felt it can hardly 
form any idea. : 
With ſuch a dilpolttion, power and Inches may 
be real bleſſings; fince they furniſh frequent op- 
ortunities of beſtowing happineſs, and conſe- 
quently of enjoying it in the higheſt degree. But 


even without theſe advantages, the truly bene- 


volent, in whatever ſituation in life they may be 
placed, will find numberleſs ſources of pleaſure 
and delight, which to others muſt be for ever 
unknown. All the happinefs they ſee becomes 
in ſome ſort their own; and even under the 
preſſure of the greateſt afflictions they can re- 
Joice at the good which others enjoy; and far 
from repining at the compariſon, they find in 
the thought of it a pleaſure and ſatisfaction to 
which no ſuffering of their own can render them 
inſenſible, but which, on the contrary, prove a 


powerful cordial to, help them to 4 5755 thoſe 
fufferings. 


Even the face of inanimate af fills Hem 


with a ſatisfaction which the inſenſible can never 
know, while they are warmed with gratitude to 
the Giver of every Good, and joy at the thought 
that their fellow-creatuires ſhare thoſe blefſings 
with them. They may even experience ſome- 
thing like the pleaſure, of beſtowing happineſs, 
while they rejoice in all that is beſtowed, and 
feel in their hearts that they would beſtow it if 


they could. ay 
FE 18 true indeed, that they muſt hails in "the 


forrows of hers, | as well as in their joys; but 


of relieving them, if not as fully as they 858 


ſh, 
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with, yet at leaſt in ſome degree; for true be- 
nevolence can” diſcover numberleſs methbds of 
relieving diſtrefs, which would eſcape the notice 
of the careleſs and infenſible. When relief is 
not in their power, ſome expreſſions: of kind- 
neſs, and the appearance of a deſire to give com- 
fort and aſſiſtance, may at leaſt contribute to 
ſoothe the wounded mind, and they may ſtill 
enjoy the pleaſure which attends on every endea- 
vour to do good, even on the unſucceſsful; and 
when they are placed beyond the reach of this, 
and can only offer up a ſecret prayer for thoſe 
whoſe ſufferings they cannot alleviate, even this 
will be attended with a heartfelt ſatisfaction, 
more than ſufficient to ſuppreſs every wiſh that 
they could behold the ſorrows of others with in-' 
difference, if it were poſſible that ſuch a wiſh 
could ever ariſe in a truly benevolent heart. | 


Buch a diſpoſition will be a powerful preſer- 


vative againſt the wearineſs of mind, which is 18 


| often an attendant on what is generally eſteemed 


a happy ſituation in this world. 


Thoſe who are freed from cares and anxieties, 
who are ſurrounded by all the means of enjoy- 
ment, and whoſe: pleaſures preſent themſelves 
without being ſought for, are often unhappy in 
the midſt of all, merely becauſe that activity of 
mind, in the proper exerciſe of which our hap- 
pineſs conſiſts, has in them no object on which 
it may be employed. But when the heart is 
lincerely and, affectionately intereſted for the 
good of others, a new ſcene of action is conti- 
nually open, every moment may be employed in 
ſome pleaſing and uſeful purſuit. New oppor- 
tunities of doing good are continually preſent- 


Ing 
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ing themſelves ; new ſchemes are formed, and 
ardently purſued; and even when: they do not 
fucceed, though the di mtment may give 
pain, yet the pleaſure of ſelf-approbation will 
remain, and the purſuit will be remembered 
with ſatisfaction. The next opportunity which 
offers itſelf will be readily embraced, and will 
furniſh a freſh ſupply of pleaſures z ſuch plea- 
ſures as are ſecure from that wearineſs and: dif. 
guft, which ſooner or later are the confequences 
of all ſuch enjoyments as tend merely to gratif 
the ſelſiſn paſſions and inclinations, and  whi 
always attend on an inactive ſtate of mind, from 
whatever cauſe it may proceed; whether it may 
be the effect of ſatiety or diſappointment, of 


| proſperity or deſpair. 


Even in the moſt trifting ſcenes of common 


life the truly benevolent may find many plea» 
ſures which would paſs unnoticed by others; and 


in a converſation, which to the thoughtleſs and 


inattentive would afford only 2 trifling amuſe · 
ment, or perhaps no amuſement at all, b, they may 
find many ſubjects far pleaſing and uſeful reſlec - 


tions, which may conduce both to their happi- 
neſs and advantage; and that not only by being 
pram gow upon the. watch for every opportu- 
ery Tg of doing good to others, even in the moſt 
inſtances, (which alone would afford a 
is ſource of pleaſure) but alſo by the en- 
joyment of all the good they can ol ſerve in 
ers. 

If any action is related, or any expreſſion 
dropped, which indicates true goodneſs of heart, 
they will be heard with ſatisfaction; the moſt 
trifling inſtance of kindneſs and attention * 
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be recetvtd with a ſort of pleaſure, of which the 
ſelfiſh can form no idea. Every appearance or 
deſcriptive. of innocent happineſs will be enjoy- 
ed, every expreſſion of real friendſhip and af- 
fection will be felt, even though they are not 
the object . e 4 [ago wilt) ike 

hort, all the happineſs, and all the virtues 
of others, are ſources of delight to them; and 
it is a pleaſing, as well as uſeful exerciſe to the 
mind, to be employed, when engaged in ſociety, 
in ſeeking out for theſe ;—to trace to their ſpring 
the little expreſſions of benevolence which often 
paſs unnoticed to diſcover real merit, through 
the veil which humility and modeſty throw over 
it; to admire true greatneſs of mind, even in 
the meaneſt ſituation in life, or when it exerts 


| itſelf upon occaſions ſuppoſed to be triſling, and 


therefore, in general, but little attended to. © 

In theſe, and in numberleſs inſtances of the 
ſame kind, much real pleaſure might be found, 
which is too generally overlooked, and which 
might prove the ſource of many advantages both 
to ourſelves and others; for thoſe who really en- 
joy the good of others will certainly wiſh and 
endeavour to promote it. And by fuch exer- 
ciſes as theſe the beſt affections of the heart are 


continually called forth to action, and the plea- 


ſures which they afford may be enjoyed and im- 
proved in every different ſituation in life; for 
theſe are pleaſures which, more or leſs, are 
within the reach of all. 
In theſe the rich and proſperous may find that 
ſatisfaction which they have ſought in vain in 
ſelfiſh gratifications; and the afflicted may yet 
enjoy that happineſs which they are too apt to 
| a | imagine 


4 8 
1 


imagine is entirely loſt . — but the- ſelfiſh heart 


can neither enjoy proſperity, nor ſupport afflic- 
tion; it will be weary and diſſatisfied in the 


Hirſt, and totally dejected in the laſt. 


In order to adminiſter conſolation! to the af. 


flicted, the uſual methods are, either to endea- 


vour to leſſen their ſenſe of the evil, by ſhewing 


them that it is not really ſo great as they i imagine; 


or by comparing it with greater evils endured by 


others; or elſe to drive it from the thought by 
the hurry of diſſipation and amuſement. 


The firſt of theſe methods may ferve to diſplay 
the talents of the perſon who undertakes it, and 
perhaps ſuch arguments may ſometimes prevail 
upon vanity to aſſume an appearance of fortitude. 
But how can he, whoſe heart feels the pangs of 
real affliction, be convinced by argument that he 


does not feel it? or what relief can it give to his 
flufferin ] 
Nor can difipation and amuſement: afford a more 


„to be told that another ſuffers more? 


eſhcacious” remedy, ſince in theſe the heart has 
nothing to do;—in the midſt of the gayelt 


- ſcenes, and ſurrounded by alt that the world calls 
pleaſure, it will ſhrink into itſelf, and feel its 


6 own bitterneſs with redoubled force. 5 


man — the 


It is vain to endeavour to take from the 
wretched the ſenſe'of ſuffering; pain and grief 
mult be felt; they can neither be ſubdued by 
argument, nor loſt in diſſipation z and while they 
remain, it is impoſſible to enjoy that eaſe which 
by ſome is repreſented as the greateſt good of 
- muſt exclude it But muſt they 
therefore Ledbde all poſitive happineſs ? Surely 
no. The wounded heart may ſtill be open 0 


enjoyment, and here it muſt ſeck for conſolation; 


. it 
6 
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it cannot indeed be inſenſible of pain, ain, but it may 
yet be ſenſible of pleaſure. And happy indeed 
are they who. have acquired. a. reliſh for ſuch 
pleaſures as pain and ſorrow. cannot take away 
ſince theſe, ſooner or later, muſt be the lot ef; 
alk 7% 
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Of this kid and the 4M of affection ab 
benevolence; they enlarge the heart, they pre- 
vent it from dwelling on its own ſorrows, 15 
teach it to feek for happineſs in the good 
others; and thoſe ho in their, happieſt days were 
accuſtomed to do this, will not become inſen- 
ſible to ſuch pleaſures, becauſe W are .them- 
ſelves in a ſtate of ſuffering. , 

Every inſtance of kindneſs, every friendly en- 
deavour to give eaſe and comfort, will ſtill rejoice 
the heart; the pleaſure of ſeeing others virtuous 
and happy may {till be felt; the earneſt deſire to 
make them ſo may ſti:1 be cheriſhed; and that 
deſire is in itſelf a pleaſing ſenſation. - The en- 
deavour which it excites affords ſtill higher plea- 
fare; and when that endeavour is blefled with 
ſucceſs, the benevolent. heart will feel a real j joy, 
to which its own ſufferings cannot render it in- 
ſenſible. . 

By every ſuch exertion, the mind will gain 
new ſtrength, and enjoy new pleaſure; its native 
vigour, which ſorrow: had depreſſed, and which 

no intereſted views could have called. forth to 
action, will be reſtored by benevolence the 
wounded heart may feel the delight of ſelf- ap- 
probate in ſhort, the afflicted may enjoy t the 
cit pleaſures of the happy. 

But; after all; it muſt be allowed, that all -our 
Penne in this imperfect ſtate, even thoſe 5 4 
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the moft refined and exalted kind, are liable to 
numberleſs ſorrows and diſappointments :—— 
Friends may be removed by abſence, or by death; 
the faults and imperfections of thoſe we love 
=_ wound the heart; affeAion may be repaid 

unkindneſs, and benefits with ingratitude; 
the moſt earneſt endeavour to relieve the diſtreſſ- 
ed may prove unſucceſsful; and the ſincereſt 
deſire to promote the happineſs of others may 


miſs its aim: in ſhort, every purſuit in this 


world may end in difappointment. And this 
thought might indeed be ſufficient to check the 
ardour of the mind, and diſcourage the beſt en- 
deavours, had we not a never-failing reſource in 
that aſſiſtance and ſupport which religion offers. 

It is in the power of every one to ſecure to 
himſelf a Happineſs, of which nothing in this 
world. can deprive him ;—a Hope, which is not 
liable to difappointment ;—a Friend, who never 


Will forſake him, and who will be always willing 


and able to aſſiſt him. 

Thoſe who are placed in a happy ſituation in 
this world, if at the ſame time they can rejoice 
in ſuch thoughts as theſe, may enjoy the good 
which they poſſeſs. Every bleſſing beſtowed upon 


them will fill their hearts with love and grati- 


tude to Him from whom it comes; and theſe 
ſentiments will add new reliſh to every pleaſure, 
and make them become real and laſting advan- 


tages, means to promote their eternal felicity, 


not hindrances to ſtop them in their way, as, by 


the perverſe uſe of them, they too often are. 


Prompted by the ſame love and gratitude, they 
will indeed rejoice in giving the beſt proof of 


others; 


them, by an earneſt endeavour to do good to 
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i 
others; and in this aim they cannot be difap- | 
pointed, though they ſhould prove unſucceſsful ; - 8 
for the honeſt endeavour they may be certain J 
will be accepted. 85 5 


The fear of loſing the bleſſings they poſſeſs 
will not deprive them of the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ing them; for they remember in whoſe hands 
they are; they know they ſhall enjoy them as 
W long as is really beſt for them; and that if all elſe 
W were taken from them, they are ſecure of an un- 
failing reſource, an Almighty Comforter. 

They conſider their beſt enjoyments as inde- 
pendent on this world; the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip and benevolence, though here allayed by 
diſappointment, and interrupted by death, they 
hope will be renewed hereafter, and enjoyed, pure 
and unmixed, through eternity. 547 

The love and gratitude they feel, the 'delight 
W they take in every means of expreſſing them, will 
W conſtitute a part of their happineſs hereafter. - 
= The heavenly contemplations which exalt their 
minds, and make them feel that they were form- 

ed for higher enjoyments than this world affords, 
will raiſe their hopes to that ſtate where alone 
they can find objects ſuited to them. 66S 

And thus every bleffing beſtowed upon them 
will be ſo received, that it will be truly enjoyed 

here, and will prove a fource of real and laſting 
| happineſs: and the preſent good will neither be 

allayed by anxiety, nor ſucceeded by wearineſs - 
and diſguſt. While it remains, it will be enjoy- 

ed to the utmoſt; and when it is taken away, it 
will not be immoderately regretted, ſince that to 

which it owed its greateſt reliſh will till remain, 
and prove a ſource of happineſs in the days of 
| — affliction 


. * 
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affliction and 8 as well as in tht 


of. proſperity and ſucceſs. N 
It is very, certain that there. are few, if, any, 


_ amongſt the. afflicted, or, amongſt the 


3 


hap Ge 4 who-enjoy to the utmoſt all the bleſſings 
ich are beſtowed upon them. Thoſe who take 


pau view of their own ſituation in life, with a fin- 


cere deſire to make the beſt, of it, will Probably 
find much more happineſs. within their power, 


than i in the moments of uneaſineſs and diſcon- 


tent they are apt to imagine. This obſervation; is 
generally true, even of the greateſt ſufferers. 
But let us ſuppoſe that this were not the caſe, 


for it muſt be allowed to be poſſible that al 


earthly comforts may be taken away: A perſon 
who has long been ſtruggling againſt the ſevereſt 


afllictions of body and of mind may, haye met 
with nothing but diſappointments; and in the 
midſt of all he may not find a friend to aſſit 


and ſupport him, or to beſtow that tender ſooth-- 
ing conſolation which can almoſt convert afflic- 
tions into pleaſures; or, what is {till more pain- 
ful, the friend from whom he expected this may 


change, and embitter thoſe ſufferings he ſhould 


alleviate; the endeavours to do good which be- 
nevolence inſpires may. prove unſucceſsful; in 3 
word, all in this world may fail. 

This is indeed a caſe rarely, if ever, to be met 


8 but as it mult be allowed to be poſſible, 


let us take things in the worſt light imaginable, 
and then conſider the happineſs which yet re- 
mains to balance theſe afflictions, in the heaven! 
comforts which religion 1 

The moſt unhappy may yet find a friend to 


whom er may freely unboſom al "thei ſorrows 


with 
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finding that conſolation) which is really beſt for 
them, ſince He is both able and willing to beſtow 


W i: :—this is a happineſs of which none but them- 


ſelves can ever deprive. them. Though lighted 


and neglected, perhaps oppreſſed and injured by 


the world, yet are they certain that He regards 
their ſufferings, He hears their r and will 
reward their patience. 
When they conſider that all events are. at his 
diſpoſal, .and theſe. ſufferings, are permitted for 
their greater good, their, ſubmiſſion, . inſtead of 
being full of terror and anxiety, will be an act 
of love and confidence; even the with that they 
could chooſe their own lot will be ſuppreſſed, 
and they will rejoice in the thought that Infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs will do it for them. 
When they remember, that all afflictions are 
trials, and that by bearing them as they ought 


they may beſt expreſs their love and gratitude, 


and ſecure his favour and protection, the acti- 


vity of their minds will be again awakened, and 


their utmoſt efforts again exerted, with a plea- 
fure and fatisfaction which can attend on no 
other purſuit, ſince all but this are liable to diſ- 
appointment. Hexe the intention, not the ſuc- 
ceſs, will be conſidered, and the ſincere wiſh, 
when nothing more is in their Ban will be 


accepted. 


If we are engaged in . ſervice of a \ friend, 
every difficulty becomes a ſource of pleaſure ; we 
exert ourſelves with delight in finding means to 
conquer it; we even enjoy any ſuffering which 
can procure his advantage, or n our af- 


fection. 5 
E A ſatisfaction 


AX. 
with the fulleſt. nds and reſt ſecure of 
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A ſatisfaction of the ſame kind may continu- 
ally be enjoyed by the afflicted. It is true, their 
ſufferings can bring no advantage to their Crea- 
tor; his happineſs can receive no addition from 
dhe ſeeble effortd of his creatures; yet ſtill, to a 
heart full of love and gratitude, there is a plea 
ſure in exerting every effort to expreſs thoſe ſcn- 
timents, in doing or ſu any thing - which 
may conduce to that end. In this view, | afflic- 
tions may be received with real fatisfaction, 
fince they afford continual opportunities of er- 
our readineſs to conform to his will, 
12228555 is moſt contrary” to our own ;/ and 
this is the {ſtrongeſt proof of love and confidence 
we are able to give; and therefore, to the heart 
which truly feels them, muſt be attended wick 2 
ſatis faction ſuck as pleaſure cannot beſtow. // 
When we read tlie hiſtories of thafe who have 
voluntarily undergone the moſt painful ſufferings, 
rather than tranſgreſs their duty, we admire their 
virtues, and eſteem them happy. Thoſe whore. 
ceive as they ought the trials which are ſent them, 
do all in their power to follow their examples, 
and may in a great degree, enjoy the ſame happi- 
neſs; their aims, their wiſhes, are the ſame; like 
them, they bleſs Him who permits the trial; they 
would deteſt the thought of eſcaping from it, by 
being guilty of the ſmalleſt crime; they rejoice 

in ſuffering for his ſake, and depend with entire 
confidence on his aſſiſtance and ſupport. 
fat any time the affliction ſeems too ſevere to 
be ſupported, and nature almoſt ſinks under the 
trial, let them anticipate the future time, and 
think with what ſentiments they ſhall look back 
it;—think if they can, what joy it will af- 


upon 
ford them to reflect that no ſufferings cone 
ake 
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& over-balance any afflictions to which we 


On Senſibility. 75 
ſhake. their reſolution; that their love to their 
Almighty Father, and deſire to be conformable to 
his will, have been ſtill the ruling principles of 
their hearts, even in the midſt of the ſevereſt tri · 
als; that their .afflictions have not made them 
neglect their duty to Him, or to their fellow- 
creatures; that their beſt endeavours have been 
(till exerted, and their entire confidence: ever 
placed in Him. nl bund ain 03 bes VE 
Then let them look farther ſtill; and think of the 
time when'all-earthly joys and ſorrows will be for 
ever paſſed away, and nothing of them will remain 
but the manner in which they have been received 
let them think of the happineſs of thoſe Who have 
been « made perfect through ſufferings,” and who 
will then look forward to an eternity of bliſs. 
Will they then wiſh that they had ſuffered leſs? 


or who would wiſh it now, if fuck are the bleſſed: 


fruits of ſufferings ? And it depends on ourſelves to 
make them ſo: for the aſſiſtance of Him who alone 
can ſupport our weakneſs, will never be wanting” 
to thoſe who fen... ports 029 
Such reflections, ſuch hopes, as theſe; can 
ſurely afford pleaſures more than ſufficient to 
be 
liable in this world and the are pleaſures which 
the greateſt ſufferer may feel, and in which the 
moſt unhappy may rejoice. % wilign ie 
To conclude ;—Religion cannot prevent loſſes 
and diſappointments, pains and ſorrows; for to 
theſe, in this imperfect ſtate, ve muſt be liable; 
nor does it require us to be inſenſible to them, 


for that would be impoſſible; but in the midſt of 


all, and even when all earthly pleaſures fail, it 
men inſtructs—it enables — us to be 
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IN the midſt of a cheerful and animated con- 
verſation, the attention of a large company was 
ſuddenly called off by the tolling of a neighbour- 
ing bell, and the appearance of a funeral paſſing 
by the windows. An enquiry was made whoſe it 
was f with that ſort of indolent curioſity which 
is ſometimes excited by things ſuppoſed to be no 
way intereſting, and which hardly attends to the 
anſwerz - but a gloom was ſpread over every coun- 
tenance, when it was known to be the funerabof 
the young and beautiful LA TI TIA, who had lately 
been the ornament of every aſſembly in which 
ſhe appeared, the admiration of all beholders, 
and the delight of all who knew her intimately. 
As ſeveral in the company had been acquaint- 
ed with LR TITIA, the converſation naturally 
turned upon her character. The thought of 
youth and beauty, thus nipped in their bloom, 
a an awful yet tender melancholy in the 
minds even of indifferent perſons, which diſpoſes 
them to ſerious thoughts, and makes them anxi- 
ous to know particulars: and the accounts now 
given of her engaged the attention of all -who 
neee e 
LTI TIA had juſt entered her .cighteenth | 
year, her perſon was uncommonly beautiful, 
22 2151 | animated 


* co” 


Character of Latitia. 77 
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animated by all the vivacity which 1s natural to 
that age, and all the ſweetneſs of the moſt ami- 


able character. Her youthful ſpirits had never 


been damped by ill health, nor checked by un- 
kindneſs and ſeverity; her tender parents, far 
from reſtraining her pleaſures, had only  endea- 
voured to ſecure them by innocence, improve 
them by virtue, and exalt them by religion. 
The peace and joy of her heart diffuſed a charm 
on every object which ſurrounded her, and ever 
employment in which ſhe was engaged, afforde 
her new pleafures; — ſhe purſued her ſtudies, and 
enjoyed her amuſements, with the ſame ſpirit and 
alacrityz—every kindneſs ſhe received filled her 
heart with gratitude, and all ſhe could beſtow 
was felt by her with that innocent exultation 
which true benevolence” inſpires, and in which 
vanity claims no Part 5:72 2 Hat, tis at 5 
In the fulneſs of her heart ſhe might have re- 
lated ſome inſtances of diſtreſs which ſhe had 
relieved, with the ſame ſentiments with which 
ſhe related any other circumſtance. that afforded 


her the greateſt pleaſure; for it never entered her 


thoughts to admire: herſelf for ſuch things, or 
talk of them as if ſhe was ſurpriſed at herſelf for 
doing them. They appeared to her ſo natural, 
that ſhe imagined every one would have done the 
like, and only thought - herſelf more fortunate 
than others,” when an opportunity preſented itſelf 
tor indulging her inclination. | n 
From the fame principle proceeded; her endea- 
vours to pleaſe in ſociety; — ſhe wiſhed to make 
all as happy as ſhe could, ſhe wiſhed to deſerve 
and gain affection; but ſhe never thought of 
lupplanting others, or endeavouring to aſſume a 
ſuperiority: and far from deſiring to leſſen their 
me E 3 | 3 merits, 
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merits, 10 Giles to raiſe herſelf by tlie Jponipa. 
Aon, the was enger to procure for all, the good 
which ſhe valued herſelf; and therefore: diſpoſed 
to re epreſent all in the moſt favourable light 
EE it coſt her no difficulty to do ſo, becauſe 
All appeared to her in chat light. Happy in her- 
elf, and diſpoſed to be pleaſed, her attention was 
naturally turned to the moſt eee 
77 in every event, and every character. 
War often appeared delighted with chinge which 
others might have conſidered as trifles, and that 
| nly in her amuſements, but in ahe chain. 
5 1 thoſe: with whom the converſed. Her 
imagination was diſpoſed to magnify every good 
and amiable quality, and every little inſtance of 
"kindoefs and attention beſtowed upon herſelf; 
but her affections, though warm and lively, were 
3 far from being indiſcriminately laviſhed on al; 
ber heart felt a kind word or look often much 
more ſtrongly than it deſerved, but its tendereſt 
ts were reſerved for a choſen few g and 
der friendſhip, like her benevolence, was ardent, 
animated, and diſpoſed to run almoſt into excels, 
— The fame diſpoſition appeared in other inſtan- 
ces. She en joyed amuſements as much as thoſe 
- who think 2 nothing but purſuing them, and 
"even —— where many would have 
"thought they ſhewed ſuperior ſenſe by being 
8 fired ; but from the midſt of the gayeſt afſembly, 
"where her vivacity inſpired pleaſure to all around 
ber, tbe would have Down: at the call of benc- - 
3 78 —.— duty, or — — and far 
e by doing 


In common ee. innocent rich- 
| lineſs, and artleſs ſweetneſs, of manners, Won 
the hearts of thoſe who might have been inclin- 
cd to envy her uncommon excellencies. There 
was a gentle earneſtneſs in her ſolicitude to 
pleaſe, which. animated every look and action, 
and was far different from the ſtudied diſplay of 
vanity, and the artificial inſinuations of flattery ; 
it ſpoke” her true and genuine ſentiments, kept 
her continually upon the watch for every oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing her attention and regard for 
others, and added a charm, which can hardly be 
deſcribed, even to the moſt. trifling inſtances. ol 
them. 
The ma were ſoftened in her pre- 
ſence, and the mot gloomy diſpofitions could 
hardly avoid ſharing 1 mn her pleaſures; yet the 
greateſt flow of ſparits could never, even for 2 
fin ale nee make het lay aſide the gentleneſs 
: y of her character. She even felt in 
2 — me that timidity which is natural to 
a delicate mind, but it ſerved only to render her 
converſation more engaging and intereſting; it 
vas a diffidence of herſelf, not a fear of others. 
In the midſt of the moſt Wee Jer 
lively fancy, and, while ſhe was. gain 
miration of all, far from appeating . 9 — 
to it, her looks and manners Remed continually 
to ſolicit their indulgence, and ſhewed that the 
thought ſhe ſtood in need of it; yet accuſtomed 
to encouragement. from her infancy, and judg- 
ing of the benevolence of others by her own, the 
was diſpoſed to feel a confidence. in all, and to be 
very unguarded i In her converſation. ; but the 1 In- 
nocence of her wo afforded . her a e 
n pagono? 0 14 ? 
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FS no. dil, wiſe, but ſhe had need of none, © 
e felt 175 the fufferingt s of others with the 
ten eren ſenſibility, but the expreſſed it not by 
boalting of a ſentiment which has no merit ex- 


rept 1 in its application, but by an eagerneſs to aſſiſt 


and. relieve, which made her ready to attempt 
even impoſhbilities, and by 1 thoſe gentle ſpothin 
attentions, from which even Hhopeleis Altec? 
muſt receive ſome degree of pleaſure. Her dif. 
poſition.to enjoy every pleaſure, to the utmoſt, 
made even the * ſucceſs 1 in her endeavours of 


* 


er joys Eerkafte. "he dalye offered up the 


"ARA ions of her innocent heart to Him who _ 
made i it, and implored his aſſiſtance and protec- 


tion, with that delightful confidence which true 
religion can” alone inſpire; without this, her 
reateſt pleaſures would have wanted their higheſt 


7 'reliſh, and their beſt ſecurity; ; with it ſhe could 
| enjoy them without anxiety, and conſider them 


l as the earneſt of future happineſs. 


Such was LTI TIA: when in the full bloom 


| of youth and health, which ſeemed to promiſe 


many happy years, the was ſeized with a ſudden 


. Which in a few days brought her to the 


rave, WA $ - 
An account like this could not fail to Wieite in 
4 mind ol 88 hearer reflections of the molt 
ſerious kind. Such ſtrokes as theſe, when youth, 


"JR and gaiety, are thus ſuddenly ſnatched 
aways 
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away, are felt even by the moſt thoughtleſs.cha- 


rafters. The young are warned to confider the 
| uncertainty of, the advantages they poſſeſs, the 
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vanity of every earthly pleafure, and the tran» 
Gent nature of. thoſe qualities which are at pre, 
ſent the objects of general admitation; whale 
thoſe who are farther advanced in life are taught 
ſtill more powerfully the neceſſity of preparing 
for a change, from which even youth and healt 
are no ſecurity...  . : I FR p COUPLE I FEED: 
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The importance of the preſent moment is im- 
preſſed on eyery mind, by the thought of the 
uncertainty of the next. All acknowledge the 
folly of ſetting our hearts on pleaſures juſt ready 
to eſcape from us, and the neceſſity of providing 
ſuch comforts as may ſupport us in r abu 
hour which perhaps is now at hand, and ſuch 
hopes as death itſelf cannot take away. __ _ 
Such are the reflections which naturally occur 
when a ſudden ſtroke brings home the 4 
of death to every mind; eſpecially when it Has 
fallen where there was leaſt, reafon to expect it, 
and when youth and beauty render the object 
peculiarly 1nteretlng. 5 0 Re 
Zuch reflections afford an important and af- 
fecting leſſon, which all muſt feel for the time, 
and of which all ſhould endeavour, to preſerve 
the imfeß; 
In ſuch a ſtate of mind, when we conſider re- 
ligion as our ſupport and comfort in the hout of 
death, and as affording us a happineſs which ſhall 
lait beyond the grave, all muſt be ſenſible of its 
value, and wiſh to feel its foree, and obey its 


precepts, that they may ſhare in thoſe bleſ- 
; ü eren aarth 
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F 171 awed 66 religion by that conſideration, 


roo apt to lay it aſide when a variety of 2 


— objects ſucceed, and call off their atten- 


tion; or may connect the thought of it with 2 


x Ko my idea, which diſturbs their purſuits and 
their enjoyments, and which therefore they ate 
lad to drive away, They feel themſelves well 
And Happy; they converſe with others who are 
fa; new ſcenes ariſe, and preſent” objects make 
"i ftrong impreſſion ; and in the hurry; of bu- 
fineſs or ol 1 5 the funeral of LETITIA 
"i quickly forgotten. NY 
a 5 ut, i Fijn t from her funeral alone that” n. 
ſtrüction m1: be derived: — The thought of 


Led 
3 


N and Unexp xpeCted death muſt indeed impreſs 


* 5 on TUES 15 and lead to many reflec- 


4 ofis of the hig ortance to all, and which, 
by ſuch a 1 are ſhewn in the ſtrongeſt 5 


moſt affeQting light; but thoſe excited by ber 


Hie and eee may alſo afford many uſeful 


rages! which, Ugh leſs obvious and Ariking, 
yet well worthy of our attention. 

1 0 e pleafures of youth are often conbaces by 

| Yhoſe who are farther advanced in life, with 2 

; 13 of pity and contempt, as being the effects 

5 morance of the world, and of a kind of enthu- 


RT. 
wa 8 


-_ 


Ba , which embelliſhes: every object, and fealts 


n imaginary enjoyments.* This opinion is cer, 
"rainy ig 90 ee true; for Pe ever lived 
to lathe” without feeling and lamenting che 

„ erpeigenent bf their youdhful hopes; and/th 

bos of that pleaſing i flo vi t 880 once led the 
mind from one enjoyment to another, and * 


up; 


4 ate under the g 
of an indulgent Father, ho can and: will order 
all things 
beſtowes in this life is not merely a 
„but an inſtance of his-goodneſs; 3 
to that ever-pleaſing ſentiment—affectionate gra- 
A and an = of . 1 Such, 
ts a ſecurity to all pleaſures; are 
8 e with trembling anxiety; 
a dread that the next moment may ſnatch them 
away; for the next moment nds on an 
_ Almighty Friend, with whom we n . 4 
truſt our deareſt intereſts. 
It has been well obſerved, by an venere ri 
ter, Qu'il ny a point de "ſentiment Plus doux 
« au cœur de Phomme que la confiance;” but 


g bow delightful is th t 


and imperfeC 
taken; and who, though their intentions may be 
| fncerely good, are often unable to help us, and 


greater enjoyment muſt it afford, when fixed 
where it can never be miſtaken or diſappointed 


fees the deepeſt receſſes of the heart will ob- 
ſerve and accept the ſecret good intention which 
could not be brought to effect, and the ſincere 
_ endeavour which has been difa ane 
haps miſinterpreted in this worid. 


Io relieve diſtreſs, to do good hut Tallis; 220 
re to 


Promote their happineſs, muſt give 
every one who is not loft to all ſenſe of good- 
neſs; but how greatly is this pleaſure increaſed 
if the object on whom it is exerciſed be endear- 
ed to us particular affection, or has been re- 
commended 


for their real good; — #6 þ 


if this be true even in our intercourſe wich frail 
in whom we may be miſe 


' ignorant of What is beſt for us; how much 


How encouraging is the certainty; that He who 
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* This. eee whe bh 1 FER 


adds: to every exertion of  benevol e 
Wopy, by 


ſtrengthens the ties of natural philan 


ſhewing us in all mankind the N of one 
Common Parent, the objects of the ſame 


deeming. Love, and, the. ponds I wi for the. lame 


Eternal, Happineſs. In every ſcene .of Alle 


togwhich. we, can afford relief, it, Frags us, 
2 our beſt Friend * ; us, that what- 


and this, pleal 


Frem the ſame. conſideration, Religion be- 


comes the only ſure foundation of t 1 5 good 
. the charm of ſocial. life. Can 
pe in a few years, perhaps in * 
few; hours, to be united in eternal love m4 ap- 
pineſs, be diſpoſed to be angry with each other 
about triſles, and find a e in ſaying. * 


beings, who 


doing what, may give pain? 


Were theſe truths felt as. well! as acknowledg- | 


ed, they muſt not only put an end to all 91 


hatred and animoſity, but muſt alſo ſoften, all 


thoſe little irregularities of temper which ſo fre- 


quently prevent even good people from being as | 


happy in each other as they ought to gs 


| At the ſame time when we are hurt by ſuch 
gs in others, particularly in thoſe we. truly 


„ che 5 
e 


n * (and from Whon 


done to one of the leaſt; of. theſe 115 bre- 
. be, conlidered, As. done unto... him ſelf; 
alurę depends not on ſucceſs i FY for the. 
endeavour, and even the 20%, wall be, accepted 7 
as a proof of love and gratitude. n 
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tile can Nh gin how pleaſi u tagen eee 
to the Gris when. all theſe impęrfections all he 
ended, and we Thall find 0 ag to ally the 
pleafures of affection and eſteem, Which in tis 
life can never be enjoyed i in their utmoſt perfes- 


tion, from the mixture of human Trailty: W 
is found in a greater” or leſs degree even in 
worthy characters. 


E n : 2 822 1 * 11 


'But when friendſhip baer its pureſt heights, 


and meets with as little of ſuch allay as 1 po- 


ſible in this im perfect ſtate, ſtill how re atly ate 


even the refined pleaſures which it affords” im- 


proved and exalted by religion! How” delightful 


is the tie which unites two worthy characters in 


the nobleſt purſuits, When each is ſtrengthened 


and animated by the other; and theit pleaſures, 


far from being allayed by che continual dread of 
ſeparation, 'are heightened by | the * that _ 
will be laſting as eternity. Ke 
When the mind is ws nne purſuit of 
improvement, and pleaſed with any little advance 
it can make; or when it delights itſelf with the 
conſideration of What is beautiful and amiable in 


the natural or moral ſyſtem,” how greatly is the 


pleaſure increaſed by looking forward to a time 
when every faculty ſhall be improved beyond 
what we can at preſent conceive; when we fall 
be qualified for the moſt exalted enjoyments, 
and all our contemplations employed on n moſt 
perfect objects! PLL, 
But when we endeavour to enlarge 0 on'a ſub- 
ject like this, we muſt find all our ex ene, 
fall ſhort of what we wiſh to deſcribe e. 
Theſe are but a few inſtances of the Ae 


tages which may be derived from Religion, even 


in the happieſt ſtate,—a faint ſketch of its power! 
to 
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- as other pleaſures fail, N Ce ie 


„ 1 ; 
FFP 
—— 


alt, and ſecure our pleafures. Happy 


ne, £ 
: IS to whom experience ſhall give a more per. 
fect idea of it! The 41 be reduced, in the 


* of affliction, to ſeek for comforts with which 
21 were before unacquainted, and pleaſures 
hach they know not how to enjoy; for the bel 
ines of their happieſt days will remain, un- 
Mage by any misfortune that can befal them; 
and the mind, long accuſtomed to dwell on them 
and enjoy them, will grow more attached to them, 


forward to the ſtroke which ſhall ſnatch them all 


away, — vin rokydatien, but with 
Te 


—ͤ—— „ of 
the Almig or diſcourage any from having te- 
TE ps, them, even in — 6 
de it alſo from us to j of the future happi- 
neſs of any, by their p {tate of mind. An 
2 languor and a death of ter- 
or and 3 — de ſucceeded * 


But let S 
eric over e that they can have no reaſon 
on Religion their comfort in 
3 death, i G n 0 


. 


* 
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| «© comme celui des aflaſhns- 
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« vice rend a Ja vertu, ſays La Rocazrovy 
cauLT; and in one ſenſe it certainly is fo, for 
it is an acknowledgement of the ſuperior ere. 
lence-of virtue; and one who viewed mankind 


with the eyes of La . ©" GAIN _ 


ſider Hypocriſy as an advantage to 
 RovssEav, quoting this p aiſa 


adds 4 Oui 
8 
“ ternoĩent a ſes pieds pour K egorger plus ſu- 
« rement; couvrir ſa l > 8 


© honorer la Vertu, C eſt — Gra 2 2 


« nant ſes enſeignes. It is indeed the homage 


of an enemy; and of all the enemies of virtue 
there is perhaps none whoſe attacks have been 
more pernicious z and that not only by throwing 


| 2 diſguiſe over vice, but by ſetting up an artifi- 


cial image in the place of real DN and con- 
— the idea of the one with the other, till 

appearance is ſuſpected, and the exiſtence 
of t which is true and genuine is rendered 


doubtful to thoſe whoſe hearts do not bear * 


timony to ĩts certainty. | 8 


The og is ; hardly a any TS "which 2 dere 
abltratcdly) appears ſo natural as Sincerity 
Speech was given us to expreſs our thoughts and 
feelings; and to uſe it to expreſs what we do 
not think and feel is an evident perverſion of it, 
But alas] man, fallen from his native innocence, 
how darer not be ſincere; conſcious of guilt, he 
ſeeks diſguiſe ; and conſcious of diſguiſe in him. 
ſelf, he is ready to ſuſpect it in Sener. 

Thus inſincerity rt made its way amongſt 
mankind, and by ſuch confiderations it has fince 


E been cheriſhed and encouraged, though every 
heart in ſecret bears teſtimony againſt it; and 


eren amongſt the greateſt hypocrites few woull 

Venture openly to defend it in matters of i import- 

ance* in theſe all are ready to declare agaĩnſt it, 

and ihe J is a quality to which all lay claim; 
% al 


' occurrences of common life it 


ment: few make any ſcruple of deviating 
it themſelves, or ſeem to expect a * 
it in others; but deceit is practiſed when it cat 
anſwer any purpoſe, and even acknowledged on 
many occaſions, as if it were in itſelf a matter 
of the greateſt indifference.” 0 
3 . It is much too common, in every inſtante; 0 
idge of actions, not according to what the/ 
really are, but according to the impreſſion the 
make upon us. The man who would be ſhocked 
at the thought of being a butcher will feel no 
remorſe at impaling a butterfly; and he who 
would ſcorn to tell a folemn lie, will make no 
ſeruple of profeſſing eſteem and regard which he 
does not feel, or of encouraging an unexperienc- 


by young woman in follies Which in his heart be 


e and which he knows will render bet 
| rd cn 


8 to be 110 aſide by a kind of tacit a agree 


| OS 


on & o& Go e Fug wm « 
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ridiculous. Vet the merit of actions depends 
not on their apparent effects, nor are we ſuffi - 


ciently acquainted, with the conſequences, Which 


may attend them, to be qualiſied to judge, how 

far they may extend. anode 
When once. we deviate from, the rag — 

however ſmall the deviation may be 

ever ſtrong the reaſons for it, we can mw know. 

how far we may be led aſtray, nor what, may 


L | the conſequences of that deviation. Cquld theſe 


be known at once, the fault which was conſi - 
dered merely as. a. trifle... would often appear 
ſhocking, even to thoſe who paid leaſt attention 


00 it, though. in fact they can make no. dieren 


in its real nature. e * 


If inſincerity be in itſelf a. fault, it mult be. 0 | 
dependent of the conſequences which may ſol⸗ 
bu from it; yet the molt, trifling conſideration 

ſcems often to be thought a ſufficient ęxcuſe for 
it, and we even hear it pleaded. for, as neceſſary 
| to, the peace and pleaſure of ſociety. But to 


whom can it be neceſſary? Surely to none but 
thoſe who haye ſomething criminal, or at leaſt 
ſumething diſagreeable, to conceal, and whoſe. 
real characters will not bear the lig ht. The good 
and amiable; qualities want only to I ſeen as they, 
are, in order to be pleaſing, and. uſeful; and if; 
2 heart were ſuch as it ought. to be, the de- 
light of ſociety would be to — aſide all. dif. 
guiſe, let every one expreſs his genuine ſenti- 
ments, and appear to others ſuch as he really is. 

But it is eaſier to-poliſh, the manners, than to 


reform the heart; to diſguiſe a fault, than to, 
| conquer it. He ws can venture to appear as, 
he is, muſt be what he ought to be za difficult 


and arduous taſk, en often requires the ſa- 
crifice 


? , 


criſice of many à darling inclination, and the 
exertion of many a painful effort: — and if chere 
can be any hope of attaining the ſame end by: 
ſhorter and eaſier method, it is not Tonen 
that numbers are glad to have recourſe to it. 
This is, in fact, the principal cauſe of that 
infincerity which prevails fo much in the ordi- 
intercourſe of ſociety, ' though there bo 
many others which contribute to it. | 
Ee makes men er rue to ſeem . 
really are, by aſſuming an appearance 

of 3 which they — and endea- 
vouring to diſguiſe thoſe vices which the cheriſh 
Selfiſhneſs makes them wiſh to engroſs a la 
ſhare of eſteem and regard than is beſtowed on 
others: this introduces flattery, which is, in fact, 
an endeavour to purchaſe eſteem, and even af. 
fection, with counterfeit coin. It is playing 
upon the weakneſſes of others for our on ad- 
vantage, and running the hazard of encouraging 
them in folly, and even in vice; and thereby 
doing them a real and material injury, merely 
for the ſake of gaining to ourſelves the n 
ſatisfaction of unmerited approbation. 
This, to a perſon of any delicacy, ſnould 
more pain than pleaſure, from a conſciouſn * 
having indeed deſerved the contrary : for who 
that is not loſt to every generous. ſentiment 
could bear to receive a tribute of gratitude and 
will, in return for profeſſions of eſteem 
Which he never felt, and kindneſs which he never 
intended? He may indeed deſpiſe the folly and 
vanity of thoſe who can be pleaſed with ſuch pro- 
3 and poſſibly they may often be deſerv- 
N K of eee but this is no | alleviation _ 


his fault, 1 nor can even al ee be always 


pleaded. ' Hair 
An innooerit * may bs Nied with the 
lattery, (without giving entire credit to ãt) when 
it is conſidered as an expreſſion of real kindneſs: 
conſcious that its own ſentiments: are warm, live- 
ly, and apt to run into exceſs, it may naturally 
ſuppoſe the ſame of others; nd thus the 
is received under a. pleaſing diſguiſe, till 
| grees it grows familiar, and may produce, the moſt 
True Politeneſs—like true PI Fo the 
ſource from which it flows aims at the real 
of all mankind, and fincerely- etideavours 
to make all eaſy and happy, not only by conſider- 
able ſervices, but by all thoſe little attentions 
which can contribute to it. In this it differs: eſ- 
ſentially from that artificial politeneſs which too 
often aſſumes its place, and which conſiſts in an 
endeavour, not to make others happy, but to 
ſerve the intereſts of our on vanity, by gaining 
their favour and good opinion, though at the 
expence of truth, goodeſs and even of their hap- 
pineſs, if the Point in view can be obtained by 
deſtroying it. 
Flattery is an cent hn of this ſort far 
liteneſs, the means by which it generally ſuc- 
ceeds: but true politeneſs ſtands in need of no 
ſuch aſſiſtance; it is the genuine expreſſion of 
the heart, it ſeeks no diſguiſe, and will never 
fatter. He who acts from this principle will 
expreſs to all what he truly feels, a real good- 
will, a ſincere concern for their happineſs, and 
an earneſt deſire to promote it. He will not ex- 
preſs admiration for a fool, nor eſteem for a bad 
man; but he will expreſs benevolence to all, — 
cauſe 
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cauſe he feels it; and he will, endeavour to. do: 
them good, as far as may be in his pow WA be. 


cauſe | - ſincerely withes it. 

Flattery is directly contrary. to this; 3 it ſeeks 
its own ends, without conſidering what may be 
the conſequence with. regard to others, It i; 
alfa eſſentially different from that regard Which 
is paid to real merit; for that is a tribute which 
is certainly its due, and may be both paid and 
received with innocence and pleaſure: but the 

bs ao of this will generally be ſuch, as ef- 
undeſignedly from the heart, and are far 
e — the ſtudied language of flattery. 

Indeed flattery is not, in general, addreſſed to 
real and acknowledged merit. It has been ob- 
| ſerved by one who ſeems to have ſtudied it as a 
ſeience, that a profeſſed beauty muſt not be com- 
plimented upon her perſon, but her underſtand- 
ing, becauſe there ſhe may be ſuppoſed to be 
more doubtful of her excellence; while one 
whoſe pretenſions to beauty are but ſmall, will 
be moſt flattered by compliments on her . 
ſonal charms. 

The ſame may be obſerved as to other qua- 
lities: for though moſt people would conſider 
flattery as an inſult, if addreſſed to ſuch qua- 
lities as they know they do not poſſeſs ; ; yet in 
general they are beſt pleaſed with it where they 
feel any degree of doubt, or ſuſpect. that others 
may do ſo. When Cardinal RicHELIiED expreſſed 
oe deſire to be admired as a poet and a critic, 
than as one of the greateſt: politicians in the 
world, we cannot ſuppoſe it was becauſe he 
thought theſe talents: of more conſequence in a 
prime miniſter, but he was certain of his excel- 


oy in one reſpect, and wanted not to be King 
IS what 
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ſucceſs. V FF 104 
The ſame may probably be the reaſon of the 


expreſſed for their worſt performances. It ſeems 
ſcarce. poſſible to ſuppoſe that Mit Tow really 
preferred his Paradiſe Regained to his Paradiſe 
Loſt ; but if he had any doubts of its ſucceſs, it 
was very natural for him to feel more anxi 

about it, and to endeavour to perſuade others, 
and even himſelf, of its ſuperior merit. | 


>” tht — -4 -— 535 T6 2 


lattery generally takes advantage, without conſi- 


they have little or no pretenſions. 


rally ſtop at ſuch qualities as are in themſelves 
indifferent; it is too often employed (and per- 
haps ſtill more ſucceſsfully) in diſguiſing and 
palliating faults, and thereby affording encou- 


trained by ſome degree of remorſe. 

It is unjuſt, as well as i-natured, to take ad- 
vantage of the weakneſſes of others, in order to 
odtain our own ends, at the hazard of rendering 
them ridiculous z but it is ſomething far worſe to 
lend a helping hand to thoſe who heſitate at en- 
gaging in the paths of vice, and feel à painful 


or to endeavour to leſſen the ſenſe of duty in 
| thoſe who are not free from ſome degree of re- 
morſe, and deſire tb amend. Yet theſe are, in 
1 FS general, 


what all the world muſt think of him; in the 
other he wiſhed to excel, and was not ſure of 


partiality which ſome writers are ſaid to have 


This is a weakneſs in human nature, of which 
dering that by ſuch means it not only encourages 
vanity in thoſe to whom it is addrefled, but may 
alſo draw them in, to make themſelves appear 
ridiculous, by the affectation of qualities to which 


Nor does. this artificial kind of flattery gene- | 


ragement to thoſe whoſe inclinations were re- 


confiict between their duty and their inclination; ' 
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general, the perſons to whom flattery is moſt ac: 
- ceptable' it ſooths their inclinations, and dif. 


ſoruples, at leaſt it removes one reſtramt which 
lay in their way, the fear of being cenſured. Yet 
how often is all this done by thoſe who would 
think themſelves inſufferably inf ured, if they 


though in that caſe the injury might perhaps be 


has made „ me poor indeed ;” what ſhall we 
merely for the fake of obtaining a trifling grati 


me to dieſerve to forfeit that good name, even in 
the ſmalleſt inftance ? And if he has done thi 
by deceit, and has found means to gain affettion 


ing? But theſe things are too apt to make little 


the conſequences even of triflgs may extend. 


expreſſing themſelves, will ſeldom fail to pleaſe 


— 


pels their doubts, at the ſame time that it prati. 
Hes their vanity; it frees them from a painfu 
ſenſation, and faves them the trouble of a diff. 
cult taſk, while it affords them a preſent plex 
ſure; and if it does not entirely conquer their 


were to be ſuppoſed capable of picking a pocket, 


trifling, and hardly worth a thought. | 
If „ he who filches from me my good name,” 


ſay of him, who from ſelfiſh views, perhaps 


fication of his wore has done what may lead 


or eſteem in return for it, what other act of dil. 
honeſty can exceed the baſeneſs of ſuch proceed. 


impreſſion when practiſed in what are called tri- 
fles, though that circumſtance makes no change 
in their real nature, and none can ſay how fer 


Thoſe who make no ſeruple of ſuch methods 3b 
theſe, if at the ſame time, by being much ac- 
cuſtomed to polite company, they have acquire! 
a certain elegance of manners, and facility of 


upon a flight acquaintance ; but the beſt actor 
will find it difficult always to keep up to his 4'* 
hy 28 I 
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He who is polite only by rule will probably, on 
ſome occaſion or other, be thrown off his guard; 
and he who is continually profeſſing ſentiments 
which. he does not feel will hardly be able al- 
ways to do it in ſuch a manner as to avoid betray- 
ing himſelf. | 1 5 5 
Whatever degree of affection or eſteem is gain- 
ed without being deſerved, though at firſt it may 
be both paid and received with pleaſure, will pro- 
bably, after a time, vaniſh into nothing, or prove 
a ſource of diſappointment and mortification to 
both parties: and even while the deluſion laſts 
it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould be attended with en- 
tire ſatisfaction to the decerver; for deceit of all 
kinds, from the greateſt to the molt trifling in- 
ſtance of it, muſt be-attended with a degree of 
axxiety, and can ret, that perfect eaſe and 
ſecurity which attends on thoſe whoſe words and 
actions are the natural undiſguited expreſſions of 
the ſentiments of the heart. Is 
But as mankind are apt to run from one ex- 
treme to another, we ſometimes ſee, that from 
a diſlike to this artificial politeneſs, which is con- 
tinually gloſſing over faults, both in thoſe who 
practiſe it, and thoſe they practiſe it upon, a 
roughneſs and even brutality of manners is adopt- 
cd, and dignified with the title of ſincerity. | 
Some perſons pique themſelves upon ſaying all 
they think, and are continually profeſſing to do 
ſo; and as a proof of this, they will ſay things 
the moſt ſhocking to others, and give them pain 
without the leaſt remorſe, for fear of being ſuſ- 
pected of flattering them. But is this then the 
language of their heart? Alas! if it be ſo, let 
them ſet about reforming it, and make it fit to 
be ſcen, before they make their boaſt of expoſing 
0-3 it 
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it to public view: yet perhaps there may be 33 
much affectation in this conduct, as in the con- 
trary extreme. K 

Pride may think to gain its own ends by an 
appearance of ſingularity, and by ſetting itſelf 
above the approbation of others, as vanity does 
by condeſcending to the meaneſt methods, in 
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order to obtain it. 


That ſincerity which is diſplayed with oſtentz. 


tion is generally to be ſuſpected; the conduct 


which an honeſt heart inſpires flows naturally 
from it, and thoſe who ſay rough things, in or- 
der to convince others of their ſincerity, give 
ſome reaſon to doubt of their being perfectly con- 
vinced of it themſelves. ö 
Both theſe extremes are not only pernicious to 
the preſent peace and pleaſure of ſociety, but may 
alſo lead to very fatal conſequences. 35 

The flatterer encourages vice and folly, un- 
dermines the principles of virtue, and gains by 
fraud and artifice a degree of eſteem and regard 
to which he has no title. The other does what 


he can to frighten every one from what is right; 


for if ſincerity. diſcover ſuch a heart, diſguiſe 
muſt appear defirable; and few conſider ſuſh- 
ciently how much the cauſe of virtue muſt fuf- 
fer, whenever a goed quality is made to appear 
in an unamiable light. „„ \. 
Sincerity is indeed the ground-work of all that 


is good and valuable: however beautiful in ap- 


pearance the ſtructure may be, if it ſtand not on 
this foundation it cannot laſt. - But ſincerit) 
can hardly be called a virtue in itfelf, though 2 


deviation from it is a fault: —a man may be ſin- 


cere in his vices as well as in his virtues; and 


he who throws off all reſtraint of remorſe or 
FO OED ſhame, 
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ſhame, and even makes a boaſt of his vices, can 
claim no merit from the ſincerity he expreſſes in 
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wr ſo doing. ; | he 
ö 1 If he who is fncere cannot appear amiable, his 
el heart is wrong, and his ſincerity, far from bein 
a virtue, ſerves only to add to the reſt of his 
ut faults that of being willing to give pain to others, 
I and able to throw aſide that ſhame which ſhould 
bs attend on every fault, whether great or ſmall, 
10 and which is fometimes a reſtraint to ſuch as 
ly are incapable of being influenced by nobler mo- 
| tives. | | : 
36 Roughneſs of manners is in fact ſo far from 
5 being in itſelf a mark of ſincerity, that it is mere- 
15 ly the natural expreſſion of one character, as gen- 
bs tleneſs is of another ; and it ſhould always be re- 
"YE membered, that to connect the idea of a good 
J quality with a diſagreeable appearance, is doing 
Ty it a real injury, and leads to much more perni- 
7 cious conſequences. th may at firſt be appre- 
5 hended. Yet this is too often done, in many in- 
1 ſtances, not only by thoſe who are intereſted 
7 to promote ſuch a deception, but alſo by thoſe 
0 who take up maxims upon credit, and believe 
. what others have believed, without enquiring 
into the grounds of ſuch opinions: And this is 
7 too much the caſe with the world in general. 
Much has been ſaid and written on the ſubject 
; of Politeneſs; but thoſe who attempt to teach 
. it generally begin where they ſhould end; and 
f the inſtruction they give is ſomething like teach- 
ing a ſet of elegant phraſes in a language not 
underſtood, or inſtructing a perſon in muſick 
; by making him learn a few tunes by memory, 
| without any knowledge of the grounds of the 
; | ſcience. The poliſh of elegant manners is in- 
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deed truly pleaſing, and neceſſary in order to 
make the worthieſt character compleatly amia- 
ble; but it ſhould be a poi, and not a varniſh; 
the ornament of a good heart, not the diſguiſe 
of a bad one. T e 
Where a truly benevolent heart is joined with 
a delicate mind, and both are directed by a ſolid 
and refined underſtanding, the natural expreſſion 
of theſe qualities will be the eſſential part of true 
politeneſs. All the reſt is mere arbitrary cuſtom, 
- which varies according to the manners of difte- 
rent nations, and different times. A conformity 
to this is, however, highly neceſſary; and thoſe 
who neglect to acquire the knowledge and prac- 
tice of it, betray the want of ſome of the above- 
mentioned qualities. | +. 
A perſon might as well refuſe to ſpeak the 
language of a country, as to comply with its 
cuſtoms in matters of indifference; like it they 
are ſigns, which, though unmeaning perhaps in 
themſelves, are eſtabliſhed by general conſent to 
_ expreſs certain ſentiments; and a want of at- 
tention to them would appear to expreſs a want 
of thoſe ſentiments, and therefore, in regard to 
others, would have the ſame bad effect. But 
though the neglect of theſe things be blameable, 
thoſe who conſider them as the eſſential part of 
true politeneſs are much wider off the mark, for 
they may be ſtrictly obſerved where that is en- 
tirely wanting. 1 
JO wound the heart, to miſlead the under- 
ſtanding, to diſcourage a timid character, to ex- 
poſe an ignorant, though perhaps an innocent 
one, with numberleſs other inſtances in which 
- a real injury is done, are things by no means in- 
conſiſtent with the rules of politeneſs, and are _ 
13 2 9 £25 Th on 
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done by ſuch as would not go out of the room 


before the perſon they have been treating in this 


| manner; for though doing ſuch. things, openly 


might be conſidered as ill-manners, there are 
many indirect ways which are juſt as effectual, 

and which may be practiſed without any en 
of eſtabliſned forms. Like the Phariſecs of old, 
they are ſcrupulous obſervers of the letter of the 
law in trifles, while they neglect the ſpirit of 
it; and their obſervance of forms, far from giv- 


ing any reaſon to depend on them, on the con- 


trary often ſerves them only as a ſhelter, under 
which they can do ſuch things as others would 
not dare to venture upon. 

This is alſo, in general, only put vn (like their 
beſt dreſs) when they are to go into company; 
or whenever politeneſs. is not the natural ex- 
preſhon of the heart, it muſt be in ſome degree 
a reſtraint, and will therefore probably be laid 
aſide in every unguarded hour, chat is to ſay, 17 
all their intercourſe with thoſe. whom it is of 
moſt conſequence to them to endeavour to make 
happy; and the unhappineſs which ſometimes 
reigns in families who really pofleſs many good 
qualities, and are not wanting in mutual affec- 


tion, is often entirely owing to a want of that 
true and /uncere politeneſs which ſhould animate 


the whole conduct, though the manner of ex- 
preſſing it muſt be diflerent ene to different 
circumſtances 

Politeneſs is always neceſſary to complete the 
happineſs of fociety in every ſituation, from the 


accidental meeting of ſtrangers, to the moſt in- 


timate connections of families and friends; but 
it muſt be the genuine expreſſion of the ſettled 
F 4 character, 
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character, or it cannot be conſtant and uni. 
' verſal. 6; #4845 7 3 . ah 2 6 8 * | \ 1 Ye . 

Let us then endeavour to conſider the true 
foundation of that ever-pleaſing quality diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of true Politeneſs, leaving 
the ornamental part of it, like other ornaments, 
to be determined by the faſhion of the place and 
mn_ : F 

IJ 0o enter fully into the detail of ſuch a charac- 
ter would be an arduous taſk indeed; but the 
 Tighteſt ſketch of what is truly pleafing cannot 
fail to afford ſome ſatisfaction; and there can 
hardly be a more uſefu] exerciſe to the mind 
than to dwell on the conſideration of good and 
amiable qualities, to endeavour to improve upon 
every hint, and raiſe our ideas of excellence as 
High as poſſible. We may then apply them to 
our own conduct in the ordinary occurrences of 


life; we may obſerve in what inſtances we fall 


ſhort of that perfection we wiſh-to attain, en- 
deavour to trace the cauſe of the want of it in 
thoſe inſtances, and learn not to diſguiſe our 
faults, but to amend them. Jo N 
True benevolence inſpires a ſincere deſire to 


promote the happineſs of others. True delicacy 


enables us to enter into their feelings; it has a 
quick ſenſe of what may give pleaſure or pain, 
and teaches us to purſue the one, and avoid the 
other. And a refined underſtanding points out 
the ſureſt means of doing this in different cir- 
cumſtances, and of ſuiting our conduct to the 
perſons with whom we are concerned. The 
union of all theſe will conſtitute that amiable 
character, of which true politeneſs is the ge- 
nuine and natural expreſſion. 1 5 _ 
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The perſon who has not theſe qualities may 
indeed, by other means, attain to ſomething like 
oliteneſs on ſome occaſions; but the perſon who 
poſſeſſes them in perfection can never be want- 
ing in it, even for a moment, in any. inſtance, 
or in any company; — with ſuperiors and inferiors, 
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with ſtrangers and with friends, the ſame cha- 


racter is ſtill preſerved, though expreſſed in dif- 
fcrent ways. "Thoſe pleaſing attentions which 
are the charm of ſociety, are continually paid 
with eaſe and ſatisfaction, for they are the na- 
tural language of ſuch ſentiments; and to ſuch 
a character it would be painful to omit them; 
while every thing that can give unneceſſary pain, 
even in the ſmalleſt degree, is conſtantly ayoided, 
becauſe directly contrary to it; for no pain can 
be inflicted by a perſon of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
without being ſtrongly felt at the ſame time. 
A ſuperior degree of delicacy may often. be the 
cauſe of much pain to thoſe who poſſeſs it; they 
will be hurt at many things which would make 
no impreſſion upon others; but from that very 
circumſtance they will be taught to avoid giving 
pain on numberleſs occaſions, when others might 


| doit. Whenever an excefs.of ſenſibility is ſup-. 


poſed to produce a, contrary effect, we may be 
certain it is, in fact, an excels of ſelfiſnneſs. 
True delicacy feels the pain it receives, but it 
{eels much more ſtrongly the pain it gives; and 
therefore will never give any Which it is poſſible 
to avoid. Far from being the cauſe of unreaſon- 
able complaints, uneaſineſs and fretfulneſs, it . 
will always carefully avoid ſuch things ; it will, 
know how to make allowances for others, and 
rather ſuffer in ſilence, than give them unneceſ- 
lary pain. It will inſpire the gentliſt and moſt 
ff.. engaging 
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engaging methods of Helping others to amend 
their faults, and to correct thoſe irregularities of 
temper which diſturb the peace of ſociety, with- 
out expoling them to the humiliation of bein 
upbraided, or even of being made fully ſenſible 
of the offence they give; which often diſpoſes 
people rather to ſeek for excuſes than to endea- 
vour to amend. In ſhort, it enlightens and di- 
refs benevolence ; diſcovers  numberleſs occa- 
ſions for the exertion of it, which are too gene- 
rally overlooked ; and points out the ſureſt and 
moſt pleaſing means of attaining thoſe ends which 
it purſues. ; . 
This earneſt deſire to promote the happineſ; 
of all, which is eſſential to true politeneſs, ſhould 
always be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that defire 
of pleaſing, in which ſelf- love is in fact the ob- 
ject; for though this may ſometimes appear to 
produce the fame effects with the other, it is by _ 
no means ſufficient fully to ſupply its place. It 
is indeed a natural ſentiment, which is both pleaſ- 
ing and uſeful when kept within due bounds. 
To gain the good will of others is ſoothing to 
the heart; and they muſt be proud or inſenſible, 
in a very uncommon degree, who are not defir- 
ous of it; but much more than this is neceſſary 
to inſpire true and conſtant politenefs in every 
inſtance; and this defire carried to exceſs, may 
produce very pernicious confequences. 
From hence ſometimes proceed endeavours to 
ſupplant others in the favour of thoſe we with to 
pleaſe, and to recommend ourſelves at their ex- 
pence, together with all the train of evils which 
attend on envy and jealouſy. 
From hence alſo flattery, and all thoſe means 
of gaining favour, by which the real oy of 
. Others 
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others is ſacrificed to our own intereſt ; and from 
hence much of the infincerity which prevails in 


common converſation. Falſe maxims are adopt- 


ed, and the real ſentiments diſguifed; a diſpoſi- 
tion to ridieule, cenſoriouſneſs, and many other 
faults, are encouraged ; and truth and goodnets 
are facrificed to the fear of giving offence z and 
thus an inclination in 1t{&lf innocent, and calcu- 
lated to promote the pleaſure and advantage of 
ſociety, 1s made 3 of much evil, by be- 
ing ſuffered to act beyond its propher pere, and 
to take place of others, which ſhould always be 
preferred before it. 


But even confſidered in the moſt n | 


light, the deſire of pleaſing others falls far ſhort 
of that endeavour to make them happy which 
| benevolence inſpires: for the one is only exert- 
ed in ſuch inftances as can gain obſervation ; 

the other extends to every thing within its power, 
and can ſacrifice even the deſire of pleaſing to 
that of doing real good, whenever the one is 
inconſiſtent with the other. Yet where this is 
done with that true politeneſs which is the ef- 
fect of thoſe qualities already mentioned, it is 
rery likely to ſucceed better in the end, even as 
to gaining favour with all thoſe whoſe favour-is 
truly valuable; 3 but it depends not on ſuch cir- 
cumſtances ; it is a ſettled n which is 


naturally diſplayed 1 in every inne without art 


or ſtudy. 

It may alſo be obſerved, that though a great 
degree of affection may ſubſiſt where this quali- 
ty is wanting, yet that want will always prove an 
allay to the pleaſure of it. 

We ſee perſons who really feel this affection, 
who would do and ſuffer a great deal to ſerve 

each 
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each other, and would conſider a \ ſeparation. by 
abſence or death as one of the greateſt evils; 
and who yet, merely from the want of this qua. 
lity, loſe a thouſand opportunities of promoting 
the happineſs of thoſe they truly love and value, 
and often give them real pain without ever ſuſ- 
pecting themſelves of being wanting in regard 
and affection, becauſe they feel that they would 
be ready to exert themſelves in doing them any 
eſſential ſervice. | 
Thus the pleaſure of ſociety nidefirored, and 
the ſuppoſed . conſciouſneſs - of poſſeſſing good 
qualities (for the exertion of which it 1s poſſible 
no opportunity may ever offer) is thought to 
make amends for the want of ſuch, as are truly 
pleaſing and uſeful. in every day and hour of our 
intercourſe. with each other. 
Happineſs conſiſts not in ſome extraordinary 
inſtance of good fortune, nor virtue in ſome il- 
luſtrious exertion of it; for ſuch things are in 
the power of few: but if they are true. and ge- 
nuine,. the one muſt be practiſed, and the other 
enjoyed, in the conſtant and uniform tenor of 
our lives. | 
The perſon th on fans extraordinary, o occa- 
ſion does another ſome ſignal piece of ſervice, is 
by no means ſo great a benefactor as one who 
makes his life eaſy and happy by thoſe pleaſing 
attentions, the ſingle inſtances of which too of- 
ten paſs unnoticed, but which altogether form 
the delight of ſocial intercourſe, and afford a 
calm. and ſerene pleaſure, without which the 
moſt proſperous. fortune can never beſtow dar- 
ine ſs. 
There is a 1 in all our a _ per- 


ſons bf this character, which baniſhes that 1 
ä nu 
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nual anxiety, and dread of giving offence, which fo 
often throw a reſtraint on the freedom of con- 
verſation. Such perſons wiſh all mankind to be 
amiable and happy, and therefore would certain- 
ly do their utmoſt to make them ſo; and far 
from taking offence where none was intended, 
they will be diſpoſed to fee all in the moſt favour- 
able light; and even where they cannot approve, 
they will never be ſevere in their cenſures on 
any, but always ready to endeavour to bring 
them back to what is right, with that gentleneſs 
and delicacy which ſhew it is for their ſakes they 
wiſh it, and not in reſentment of an injury re- 
ceived, or with a view to aſſume to themſelves a 
ſuperiority over them. eee e 
They will make allowances for all the little 
peculiarities of humour, all the weakneſſes, and 
even the faults, as far as poſſible, of thoſe with 
whom they converſe, and carefully avoid whats | 
ever may tend to irritate and aggravate them; 
which is often done by ſuch things as would be 
trifling and indifferent in other circumſtances. ' 
This not only has a bad effect, by giving pre- 
lent uneaſineſs, but ſerves to ſtrengthen a bad 
habit; for every fault (particularly a fault of the 
temper) 18 increaſed by exerciſe; and triffes, - 
which might have been immediately forgotten, 
are kept up by being taken notice of till they 
become real evils. They will ' alſo carefully 
avoid expoſing peculiarities and weakneſſes, and 
never engage in the cruel ſport of what is called 
„ playing off a character,” by leading others to 
betray their own follies, and make themſelves - 
ridiculous without ſuſpeCting it. #11 
Such an amuſement is by no means incon- 
iſtent with artificial politeneſs, becauſe the per- 
| | | {on 
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- for who ſafer by it is not ſenſible of the i inju- 
ry; but it is directy contrary to that politenei, | 
| which is true and lincere, becauſe none of the 
qualities on which it is founded could ever in- 
. 555 ſuch conduct, or find any gratification in 
| On the contrary, they would give a feeling 
1 the injury of which the perſon who ſuffers it 
is inſenfible. There is indeed ſomething parti- 
cularly ungenerous in this conduct; it is like a 
-robbery committed in breach of truſt ; and not 
only the benevolent, but the honeſt heart, mult 
be ſhocked at it. 'To fay it is deſerved, is no ex- 
cuſe: a puniſhment may often be deſerved, but 
it can never be a pleaſure to a dae heart 
to inflict it. 
But it is impoſſible to enter into a particular 
detail of the conduct which this ſincere politeneſs 
would inſpire on every occaſion. Its motive 
remaining always the ſame, the manner of ex- | 
preſſing it will readily be varied as different cir- 
cumftances may require; it will obſerve forms, 
where a neglect of them would give offence; it 
will be gentle, mild, and unaffected, at all times; 
compaſſionate, and tenderly attentive to tlie af- 
flicted ; indulgent to the weak, and ready not 
only to bear with them without impatience, but 
to give them all poſſible aſſiſtance. Ever diſpoſed 
to make the beſt of all, eaſy, chearful, and even 
playful in familiar e ee and on fuitable 
occaſions; ſince far from being a reſtraint upon 
the freedom of ſociety, it is indeed the only way 
of throwing afide all reſtraint, without intro- 
ducing any bad conſequences by doing fo. It 
needs no artifice and diſguiſe ; it purſues no 


finiſter ny no ſelfiſn views; but ſeeks the _ 
good 
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506d of all, endeavours to expreſs what it feels, 


and to appear ſuch as it truly is. 


How pleaſing were general ſociety, if fockia-dif. | 
poſition prevailed! Howdelightful all family inter- 


courſe if it were never laid 8 Even friendſhip 


itſelf cannot be completely happy without it 
even real affection will not always ſupply its place. i 


It is an univerſal charm which embelliſhes every 
pleaſure in ſocial life, prevents numberleſs unea- 
lineſſes and diſguſts which ſo often diſturb its 
peace, and ſoftens thoſe which it cannot entirely 
prevent. It adds luſtre to every good and valua- 
ble quality, and in ſome degree will atone for 
many faults, and prevent their bad effects. 

But it may be aſked, how is this quality to be 
attained? And it muſt indeed be owned, that 


to pofſeſs- it in its utmoſt perfection requires a 
very ſuperior degree both of delicacy and good 


ſenſe, with which all are not endowed. But this 
ſhould never diſcourage any from the endeavour 
for all may improve their talents if they will ex- 
ert them, and by aiming at perfection, may make 
continual advances towards it. Every good qua- 
lity is beſt underſtood by endeavouring to prac- 


tiſe it. 


Let us conkder what conduct the ſentiments 
deſcribed would dictate on every different occa- 
fon ; let us endeavour to form to ourſelves the 
beſt notion of it we are able, and then watch for 
opportunities to put it in practice. . 

Such an attention will diſcover many which 
were overlooked before; it will ſhew us where 


we have been wanting, and to what cauſe it has 


been owing 3 and point out to us thoſe qualities 


in which we are deficient, and which we ought - 


to endeavour 1 to cultivate with the greateſt care. 
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r ſphere of action will be enlarged, and many 
things, too generally conſidered as matters of in- 
difference, will become objects of attention, and 
afford means of improving ourſelves, and bene- 
fiting others. Nothing will be neglected as tri- 
fling, if it can do this even in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree, ſince in that view even trifles become valu- 
able. Our ideas of excellence will be raiſed by 
continually aiming at it, and the heart improved 
by the thoughts of being thus employed. 

Above all, let us ſubdue thoſe paſſions which 
ſo often oppoſe what reaſon approves, and what 
. would afford the trueſt pleaſures to the heart; 

and let us fix all that is good and amiable on the 
only ſure and immoveable foundation—the pre- 
cepts of that Religion which alone can teach 
us conſtant, univerſal, and difintereſted bene- 
volence. | | - 
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66 ? 8 299” 
Tis his way,” faid Al AN DER, as Cymro' 
went out of the room: * indeed, my friend, you 
« muſt not mind it, he is an honeſt fellow as 
« ever lived.” eee eee boon. mys 
It may be ſo,” replied HILARIO, «but 
« really his honeſty is nothing to me; and had 
« he picked my pocket, and converſed with 
« good-humour, I ſhould have ſpent a much 
e more agreeable evening. He has done no- 
| « thing but vent his ſpleen againſt the world, 
-. te and contradict every thing that was faid z and 
= *© you would have me bear with all this, becauſe 
60 15 does not deſerve to be hanged !” . 
Indeed,“ ſaid Al AN DER, “ you do not 
© know him; with all his roughneſs, he has a 
_ © worthy, benevolent heart; his family and 
© friends muſt bear with the little peculiarities 
« of his temper, for in eſſential things he is al- 
« ways ready to do them ſervice, and I will ven- 
“ture to ſay, he would beſtow his laft ſhilling 
«© to aſſiſt them in diſtreſs. I remember, a few 
« weeks ago, I met him on the road in a violent 


« rage with his ſervarit, becauſe he had neglected 
« ſome + 


+ + #$ #4 
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c ſome trifle he expected him to have done ; 


«c 


«c 


60 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


cc 
cc 
cc 


nothing he did could pleaſe him afterwards, 
and the poor fellow's patience was almoſt ex- 
hauſted, ſo that he was very near giving him 
warning. Soon after, the ſervant's horſe threw 
him, and he was very dangerouſly hurt, 
Cuno immediately ran to him, carried him 
home in his arms, ſent for the beſt aſſiſtance, 


and attended him conſtantly himſelf, to ſee 


that he wanted for nothing; he paid the 


whole expence; and as he has never recovertd 
ſo far as to be able to do his work as he did 


before, Co RIO has taken care to ſpare him 


upon every occaſion, and has increaſed his 
wages, that he may be able to afford the little 
indulgencies he wants.” 

c How lucky it was, replied HTL aro, „ that 


the r fellow happened to meet with this 
terrible accident, for otherwiſe he would never 


have known that he had a good maſter, but 


might have gone to his grave with the opinion 
that he was an ill-natured churl, who cared 
for nobody but himſelf. The other day I met 
one of his nephews, who had juſt been at 
dinner with him; the young fellow was come 
to town from Cambridge for a few days, and 


had been to vifit his uncle, but happening un- 
fortunately to be dreſſed for an aſſembly, the 


old gentleman was diſpleaſed with his appear- 
ance, and began railing at the vices and follies 
of the age, as if his nephew had been deep!) 
engaged in them, though I believe no one 5 


leſs inclined to them; but every thing he did 


or ſaid was wrong through the whole day, 
and as he has really a reſpect for his _ 
& | .« 
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Character of Curio. 1 
« he came away quite dejected and mortifhed at 


« his treatment of him.“ 5 

| And a few days after,“ replied ALCANDERY | 
1 « when that ee called to take leave of him, 
} WE © he flipt a bank note of one hundred pounds 
. « into his hands at parting, to pay the expences 
„of his journey, and ran out of the room to 
« avoid receiving his thanks for it.” 

„ 80 then,” returned HILARIO, © if the 
« young man is of a ſordid diſpoſition, and 
« thinks money a better thing than friendſhip, 
good humour, and all the amiable qualities 
« which render life agreeable, he has reaſon to 
« be perfectly ſatisfied with his uncle; if he is 
« not, the old gentleman. has done his part to 
« make him ſo, by ſhewing him, that according 
« to his notions, kindneſs. conſiſts in giving mo- 
« ney. For my part, if ever I ſhould be a beg- 
« gar, and break my bones, I may perhaps be 
« —— to meet with your friend again; but as 
ce i hope neither of thoſe things are ever likely 
« to happen to me, I am by no means ambitious 
« of the honour of his acquaintance :—his 
« good qualities are nothing to. me, and his 
„bad ones are a plague to all who come in his 
« way.” 

60 One may bear with them, ranked Al dun- 
© DER, c where there is ſo much real worth; 
„the whole world could not bribe that man to 
do a baſe action.“ 

« So much the better for him,“ nod 
HILARTO; „ but really, as I faid before, it is 
„nothing to me; and after all, whatever ex- 
cuſes your good- nature may find for him, there 
* muſt be ſomething wrong in the heart, * 
0 the manners are ſo unpleaſant.” ; 1 
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% He has not a good temper,” ſaid Ar:cay- 
DER, „ and every man has not the ſame com- 
« mand over himſelf; but indeed he has a good 
« heart, and if you knew him as well as I do, 
„ you muſt love him with all his oddities.” 
„His oddities are quite enough for me,” 
returned HILARIO, “ and 1 defire to know no 
„% more of him; he might make me efeem him, 
« but he could never make me love him, and it 
1s very unpleaſant to feel one of theſe where 
& one cannot feel the other,” ABD 
 ALCANDER could not but be ſenſible of the 
truth of many of HILARIO's obſervations ;—he 
ſighed in ſecret for the friend whoſe good quali- 
ties he valued, and whoſe foibles gave him pain; 
and could Curio have known what his friend 


Felt for him. at that moment, it might perhaps 


have gone farther than all he ever fead or thought 


upon the ſubject, towards correcting a fault for 


which he often blamed himſelf, but which he 
ſtill continued to indulge, and to imagine him- 
ſelf unable to ſubdue. 92 8 | 
Perhaps neither of the parties concerned in 
this difpute were well qualified to judge as to 
the ſubject of it. Eſteem and regard in 
the one, and added ſtrength to his good- nature; 
while the other, whoſe patience was wearied out 
by the ill-humours of a ſtranger, of whoſe merits 
he was ignorant, was naturally diſpoſed to view 
them in an unfavourable light. But ſuch a con- 
verſation muſt induce every indifferent perſon to 
to reflect on the importance of a quality which 
could oblige a friend to bluſh for the perſon he 
eſteemed, and make an enemy at firſt ſight of one 
by no means wanting in good- nature, who came 


into company with a diſpoſition to pleaſe and - 
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a diſappointment in that aim. | | 

Can ſuch a quality be a matter of little conſe- 
quence, which thoſe who are punctual in their 
duty in more effential points may be permitted 
to neglect? Can it be a diſpoſition" fo ſtrongly 
implanted in the heart of any man, that his ut- 
moſt efforts cannot conquer it? The firſt ſup- 
poſition might furniſh an excuſe for giving way 
to any fault, ſince all may fancy they have virtues 
to counterbalance it. The laſt: would reduce 
us aimoit to mere machines, and diſcourage every 
effort to reform and improve the heart, with- 
out which no real and ſolid virtue can be at- 
tained, - 7 FOR 
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TER are many people who take the mea- 
ſure of a character like the taylor in Laputa, who, 

in order to make a ſuit of clothes for Gulliver, 
took the fize of his thumb, and concluded that 
the reſt was in proportion; they form their 
judgment from ſome ſlight circumſtance, and 
conclude that the reſt of the character muſt be of 

a piece with it. 1 , 

Were all bodies formed according to the exact 
rules of proportion, this method of taking the mea- 
ſure would be infallible, ſuppoſing the taylor per- 

fectly acquainted with thoſe rules; but in order 
to find the ſame certainty in this method of judg- 
ing of characters, we muſt not only ſuppoſe that 
the perſon who is to judge of them is equally 
well informed of all the different variations ; but 
we mult alſo ſuppoſe that the ſame motives re- 
gularly produce the fame actions, and that the 
Aame feelings are always expreſſed in the fame 
manner. A very little obſervation is ſufficient to 

ſhew that this is far from being the caſe. 

Human nature, it is faid, is always the fame. 
But what is human nature'?—and who: could 
ever enumerate all its various powers, inclinati- 
ons, affections, and paſſions, with all the differ- 
ent eftects they may produce by their different 
1 combinations, 


— 


On Candour. 219 
combinations, the objects on which they may be 


employed, and the variety of circumftances which 
may attend them? 5 of 
This leaves a wide field for imagination to 


exert itſelf. But attention and obſervation might - 


ſerve to perplex and make us diffident of our on 
judgment; and as it 18 much eaſier, as well as 
more flattering to vanity, to judge from a firſt 
impreſſion, than from reaſon and reflection, a 
farourable or unfavourable prejudice is apt to 
take the lead in the opinions formed of the acti- 
ons of thoſe about whom we are much intereſt- 
ed. Where this is not the caſe moſt people 
meaſure by a certain line of their own, beyond 
which they know not how to go; and when 
they meet with refinments of which they are 
incapable, they can form no idea of them in an- 
other; and therefore, by aſſigning ſome other 
motive to ſuch actions, they reduce them to their 
own ſtandard; and being then able to compre- 
hend what was unintelligible before, they con- 
clude, that their preſent opinion muſt certainly be 
right, and form their judgment of the reſt of the 
character according to it. 

From theſe, and many other cauſes which 
might be aſhgned, it appears that there muſt al- 
ways be great uncertainty in the opinions we 


torm of the actions of others, and in the infer- 


ences we draw from particular actions concern- 
ing the general character. The obvious conclu- 
ſion from which is, that we ſhould be always up- 
on our guard againſt forming an haſty judgment, 
or laying too much ſtreſs upon thoſe judgments 
which we cannot help forming; and be very cau- 
tiaus that we do not ſuffer our own prejudices 
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and fancies to acquire the force of truth, and in- 


fluence our opinions afterwards. © + 
Yet ſtill, whilſt we live in this world, and con- 
verſe with others, it is impoſſible to avoid form. 
ing ſome opinion of them from their words and 
actions; and it is not always eaſy to aſcertain 
the juſt bounds within which this opinion ought 
to be confined, and to diſtipguith between the 
dictates of reaſon, and thoſe of prejudice and 
imagination. _—, I Feng 


* 


Since then we cannot ſhut our eyes, it may be 
uſeful to us to procure as much light as we can; 
not that we may be continually prying into what 
does not concern us, but that where we cannot 
avoid forming ſome judgment, we may do it with 
Juſtice and candour ; that we may learn to ayoid 
being poſitive, where we muſt be uncertain; and 
to fee and confeſs our error, where we may have 
beth wrong. ce need ht 245 Af 

A benevolent heart, ever deſirous of conſider- 
ing the actions of others in the moſt favourable 
light, will indeed be leſs liable than any other to 
the bad conſequences which may follow from the 
difficulties attending on our judgments of others: 
for an error on the favourable ſide is far leſs per- 
nicious to them, or to ourſelves, than the contra- 
ry would be; yet every error is liable to 575 con- 
ſequences. The perſon who has formed an halty 
favourable judgment may probably in time be 
convinced of his miſtake : having been deceived, 
he may grow ſuſpicious, till every appearance of 


good is miſtruſted, and he falls by degrees into 


the contrary extreme: for error cannot be the 
foundation of real and laſting good, ſince ſooner 


or later it muſt be ſhaken, and then the ſuper- 
ſtructure, 


mo, ty 
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ern dure, however beautiful: in appearance will 


fall to ruins. ws 

True Charity and Ben vol 
conſiſt in decerving ourſelves: wad others, they 
do not make us blind and inſenſible, nor do they 
give a falſe light, to lead us aſtray from the truth, 
and then leave us bewildered in darkneſs and 
error, ſeeking in vain to return, and miſtruſting 
every appearance of light which would conduct 
us back again. Like all other virtues,” they flow | 
from the Source of Eternal Truth; they muſt be 
firmly rooted in the heart, and continually exer- 
ciſed in every different ſituation, not merely the 
tranſient effe&t of ſpirits and good-humour, 
which ſometimes make a perſon diſpoſed to be 
pleaſed with others, only - becauſe” he is pleaſed: 
with himſelf; for then he will be diſpleaſed again, 
with as little reaſon, whenever the preſent hu- 
mour gives place to another. Still leſs are they 
the effect of weakneſs of judgment, and want of 
diſcernment and penetration, which, in fact, 
are more likely to lead to the contrary ex- 
treme. 

That they are ſometimes e in this laſt 
point of view, may perhaps be one of the chief 
reaſons for that want of them which ſo often ap- 
pears in general converſation. © 

The vanity of diſplaying ſuperior-talents 1s ve- 


iy prevalent, and it is often much more from this 


principle, than from real ill-nature, that the faults 
and imperfections of the abſent are expoſed. To 
gain admiration is the object of purſuit; any other 
Way by which it might be attained would anſwer 
the purpoſe juſt as well; but unfortunately all 
ochers are more difficult, while this 4 is within the 
teach of all; for the weakeſt have penetration 

G enough 
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enough to diſcover imperfections in thoſe whoſe 

excellencies are far above their reach. | 

Thoſe who have no ſolid virtues: of their own 

may afſume a temporary ſuperiority, by declaiming 

againſt the faults of others; and thoſe who have 

neither wit, nor any talents to amuſe, may yet 

raiſe a laugh by expoſing what is ridiculous, or 

= may be made to appear ſo. A little more of that 

ö penetration, which they are ſo deſirous of being 

thought to pofieſs, might help to a farther infight 

into themſelves and others; they might perhaps 

find that they have only been expoſing what was 

obvious to every-body, and gaining the reputati. 

on of ill nature, in fact without deſerving it (any 

otherwiſe than by inattention ;) for admiration | 

was their point in view, and it is very poſſible 

that the conſequences of what they ſaid might 

never enter their thoughts, and that they would 

have been really ſhocked had they conſidered them 

in their true light. But raifing themſelves, not 

depreciating others, was the object of their pur- 

ſuit ; and the means of attaining it were conſider- 

ed merely as ſuch, without any attention to their 
conſequences. - 

Perhaps ſome rigid cenſor, who heard the con- 
verſation, may fall into an error of the ſame kind 
with their own, and for want of ſufficiently pe- 
netrating their motives, may ſuppoſe them loſt 
to all ſenſe of candour and benevolence, and ac- 
tuated ſolely by malice and ili-nature; while a 

ſon of real diſcernment would have avoided 

the errors of both; and not from weakneſs, but 

from ſtrength of judgment, would have acted 3 

more charitable part; for nothing is more ju 

than the obſervation of an excellent author: Ce 

« weſt point au-depens de Fefprit qu'on eſt bon. 
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The faults and follies are often the moſt obvious 
parts of a character, while many good qualities 
remain unnoticed by the generality of the world, 
unleſs ſome extraordinary occaſion call them forth 
to action. : | ' ot box Th4i9s r 
It is wonderful to obſerve how many unfavour- 
able and unjuſt opinions are formed, merely by 


not ſufficientiy conſidering the very different 


lights in which the ſame action will appear to 
different perſons on different occaſions. How 
many things are ſaid in general converſation, from 
thoughtlefineſs and inattention, from a flow of 
ſpirits, and a deſire to ſay ſomething which will 
not ſtand the teſt of a ſevere cenſure, and which, 
conſidered ſeparately, may appear in ſuch a light 
as the ſpeaker never thought of! Not only the ill 
natured, but the ſuperficial obſerver, may often 
be miſled by ſuch appearances, and ſhocked at 
things which want only to be under/iood in order 
to ſecure them a more favourable judgment. 

The diſpoſition of the hearer, as well as that of 


the ſpeaker, may alſo contribute greatly to make 


things appear different from what they really are; 
and great allowances ſhould be made for his own 
paſſions and prejudices, as well as for thoſe of 
others; for though they may be ſuppoſed to be 
better known to him, yet it is evident that every 
one, while under their immediate influence, is 
very ill qualified to judge how far they may affect 

his opinions. | 

A perſon who is under any particular dejecti 
on of ſpirits, and feels that a kind word or look 
would be a cordial to his heart, may be overcome 
by the mirth of a cheerful ſociety, and inclined to 
attribute to inſenſibility what perhaps was merely 
owing to ignorance of his ſituation, and the lively 
G 2 impreſſen 


I 24 | on unab- 


EY of preſent pleaſure; while bbchen 
whoſe heart is cited by ſome little fucceſs which 
his imagination has raiſed far above its real value, 
may be thocked at the coldneſs of thoſe; who be- 
ing more rational and leſs intereſted, ſee the mat- 
ter in its true light, and therefore cannot ſhare in 
his jo oy in the manner he expects and wiſhes. 

t multitudes of unfavourable and unjuſt 


opinions would be at once removed if we could 


ut ourſelves in the place of others, and fee 
things in the light in which they appear to them, 
the only way of forming a right eſtimate of 
their conduct in regard to them. But while we 

age of the actions of others by our own feelings, 
oy; by our own reaſonings, upon what we 
chuſe to ſuppoſe would be our feelings on the like 


| occaſion, \ we mult be liable to continual miſtakes. 


To feel for others is a quality generally claim- 
ed by all, and which certainly, in ſome degree, 
ſeems to be implanted in human nature; they 
muſt be inſenſihle indeed, or ſomething far whHc, 

who can ſee others happy without being pleaſed, 
or miſerable without ſympathiſing in their fur- 
erings and wiſhing to relieve them. But to enter 
ully into the feelings of others, to be truly ſen- 
le of the impreſſion every circumſtance makes 


in their fituation, is much more difficult, and 


more uncommon, than at firſt ſight may appear; 
and yet, unleſs we could do this, there muſt al- 
ways be great uncertainty in our opinions of their 
conduct; and it may afford no ſmall ſatisfaction 
to a perſon of true benevolence, when he feels 
the pain of being obliged to think unfavourably 
of another, to conſider at the fame time that if 
he knew all, he might ſind many reaſons to abate 
the ſeverity of the cenſure which he hears pro- 


nounced by others, and to which he is unable 


0 
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io give a. ſatisfactory anſwer, becauſe, accord- 
ing to appearances, it ſeems, to, have been de- 


o 


„ As eg 4 - x of eh Lats we; The > 
Moſt people act much more from their feelings, 
than from reaſon and reflection; —thoſe who 


conſider coolly of circumſtances, in which they 


are no way intereſted, may lay à plan of condutt 
which may appear to them fo rational and natu- 
ral, that they wonder how any one could mils it; 
while thoſe who are engaged in action are often 
hurried on by the impulſe of the preſent moment, 
and without having any bad intention may fall 
into ſuch errors as the cool reaſoner, would think 


almoſt impoſſible; or perhaps ſometimes, without 


conſidering the matter, they may riſe to heights 


of excellence which would never have occurred to 


him, and which, for that reaſon, he may probably 
be unable to comprehend, and therefore very lia- 
ble. to i ↄ x S rn a4. det 

It may generally be obſerved, that in every 
ſcience a flight and ſuperficial knowledge, often 
makes a perſon vain and poſitive, while long and 
attentive ſtudy, and a_ deep infight into the real 
nature of things, produce a contrary effect, and 
lead to humility. and diffidence. This may be 
partly owing to that deſire of diſplaying what 


they poſſeſs, which is often found in thoſe who 


poſſeſs but little, and are therefore ambitious of 
making the moſt of it, in order to impoſe upon 
the world by falſe appearances, and prevent a 
diſcovery of that poverty which they wiſh to con- 
ceal; but it is alſo often owing to a real miſap- 
prehenſion of things. A 

The ſuperficial obſerver conſiders the object 


9 


only in one pgint of view, which perhaps is new to 


him, and therefore ſtrikes his imagination ſtrong- 
G 3 - LEM 
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ly; and it does not occur to him that it may be 
conſidered in other lights, and that, upon farther 
enquiry, he might find reafon to change his opi- 
nion, or at leaſt to doubt of what at firſt appear. 
ed to him clear and evident. Pleaſed with what 
he has acquired, and ignorant of what farther 
might be acquired, he is ſatisfied and poſitive; 
while thoſe who are farther advanced ſee a vaſt 
field of knowledge open before them, of which 
they are ſenſible they can explore only, a yery 
{mall part; and by taking an enlarged view of 
things, and obſerving how often they have been 
deceived by conſidering them in a falſe light, are 
taught to avoid being poſitiye, where they are ſen- 
ible their knowledge is imperfecde. 
This may be applied to the ſtudy of the human 
heart, as well as to every other, in which we ci 
only judge from appearances. Thoſe who know 
leaf are often moſt ready to decide, and -moſt 
poſitive in their decifions ; and poſitiveneſs gene- 
rally gains more credit than it deſerves. ' The 
conſequences of this are perhaps more pernicious 
In regard to this ſubje& than any other, becauſe 
it requires much leſs penetration to diſcover 
faults and weakneſſes, than real and ſolid good 
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qualities. | 
From hence may appear the injuſtice of ſup- 
poſing that perſons of deep knowledge and ob- 
farben of mankind are to be avoided, as being 
inclined to paſs the ſevereſt judgments on the 
conduct of others. "Thoſe indeed who harbour 
any criminal deſigns, and conceal vice under the 
maſk of wpocriſy, may tremble under the eye of 
a keen obſerver; for ſuch a one may fee through 


r ee 


their deepeſt diſguiſes, and expoſe them in their true 
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light when it is neceſſary, in order to prevent the 
miſchief they might do. He may alſo detect the 
falacy of an aſſumed merit, and falſe virtue, 
which have paſſed upon the world for real ; but 


he will ſee at the ſame time the allowances which 


candour may make for every fault and weakneſs 
he will . diſcover many an humble excellence 
which ſeeks not to diſplay itſelf to the world, and 
many an inſtance of true goodneſs of heart, and 
delicacy of ſentiment, expreſſed in trifling cir- 
cumſtances, which would paſs unobſerved, or per- 


haps be totally miſinterpreted, by a perſon of 


leſs obſervation and knowledge of mankind ; he 
will alſo be more open to conviction, and ready 
to acknowledge a miſtake, becauſe he is not un- 
der the rieceſhty of endeavouring to impoſe upon 


the world by a falſe appearance of knowledge, 
which always indicates a deficiency in what is 


true and genuine. 
Ignorance alone pretends to intallibility. A 
perſon of real knowledge is ſenſible that he muſt 


be liable to error, and has not the fame reaſon to 


be afraid of acknowledging it in any particular 
inſtance :. and if his knowledge be joined with 
true benevolence he will be continually watching 
for an opportunity to change his opinion, if that 
opinion has been formed on the unfavourable fide, 
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can hardly ever de perfectly underſtood by. thoſe 


as - oe Geddes 


"=p 


may contradict (it; He will always ee 
that the worſt character may improve; and the 
ſevereſt judgments ever pronounced by the i 

rant and illznatured, even thoſe which have been 
aſſented to with regret by the ſenſible and bene- 


volent, may afterwards be changed: but the firſt 


will be afraid and unwilling to acknowledge that 
they have been obliged to change their opinion; 
the laſt will be Het: ready to do it, and not 
aſhamed to own it, when gy" can Aden 2 


change of conduct. 


Knowledge is jhdeed quick. bted, u | igno- 
rance is improperly repreſented as being blind; 


it rather furniſhes a falſe light, which leads into 


a thouſand errors and miſtakes. The difference 
between them does not conſiſt in the number of 
their obſervations, but in the truth and juſtneſs 
of them. Penetration may diſcover thoſe faults 
and weakneſſes which really exiſt, but ignorance 
will fancy it has diſcovered: many which neyer 
exiſted at all; and it is difficult indeed _ con- 


"vince ignorance of a miſtake. 


It may alſo be obſerved, that thoſe guide 
which diſpoſe us to make a right uſe of the know- 
ledge of mankind, contribute at the lame time to 
Increaſe that knowledge. eee i 

The heart which is merely ſelfiſh! en not un- 
derfland the language of benevolence, diſintereſt- 


_ edneſs, and generoſity, and therefore is very liable 


to mifirterpret itz While thoſe who feel-them- 
ſelves capable of great and worthy actions will 
ſinck no difficulty in believing that others may be 
ſo too, and will have ati idea of a character Which 


af 


who feel U hr IKE 1 it in : themlelves. ' 8 
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Vice, even in ſpite of | itſelf; muſt pay a re- 


verence to virtue, conſidered in general ;. but the 


molt exalted heights, and molt refined inſtances | 


of it, are far above its comprehenſion. 


This. obſervation holds not only in regard to 
ſuch characters as are entirely abandoned to vice, 
but to all the leſſer degrees of it, which always, 
more or leſs, tend to inſpire ſuſpicion, and make 
it difficult to underſtand, an oppoſite character, or 
believe it to be ſuch as to an honeſt and good 
heart it would immediately appear. | 

It is impoſſible to read or hear the obſeryati- 


ons of thoſe who are celebrated for the deepeſt 


knowledge of mankind, without being hurt to 


obſerve that vice and folly, with the means of 


playing upon them, and, making adyantage of 


them, are made the general objects of attention, 
while true goodneſs of heart, and rectitude of 


character, are hardly ever mentioned. And yet, 
if ſuch things can exiſt, (and what muſt his heart 
de who believes they do not) he who leaves them 
entirely out in his account muſt have but an im- 
perfect xnowledge of mankind. 

Another way in which a flight and fiperficidl 
knowledge of mankind is very apt to miſlead, is 
that love of reducing every thing to general rules, 


which is always found in thoſe whoſe views are 


not very extenſive. A few ſuch rules are eaſily re- 
membered; and they have an appearance of con- 
veying a great deal of knowledge at once, which 
often procures them a favourable reception, not 


only from thoſe who are defirous of concealing 


their ignorance under an appearance of know- 
ledge, but even from ſuch as might be c: apable. of 
detecting their fallacy, if they wow, BYE: thetn- 

ſelves the trouble of examining them 


Gs en. 
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To ay that all men a& from pride, ſel-inte- 
reſt, & c. and then to explain every action ac- 
cordingly, is much eaſier than to trace the mo- 

tives of different actions in different characters, 

and diſcover the various ſources from whence 
they ſpring; and this is much more flattering to 
vanity than to acknowledge ourſelves unable to 

A general rule, which has been found to an- 

fer in ſome inſtances, is a moſt valuable acqui- 

; fition to thoſe, who talk more than they think, 

and are more deſirous of the appearance of know- 

= | nach, and penetration, than of the reality; and 

_ ſuch. rules are often repeated from one to ano- 
they gain the force of truth, and are received as 
maxims which it would be thought unreaſonable 
to contxovert. IO 


* 


- The neceſſity of uſing metaphorical language, 
to expreſs BESS of the heart, may per- 
haps often have given, occaſion to miſtakes of this 
kind; the qualities which belong. to the. literal 
ſenſe of the word are applied to it when uſed 
metaphorically; and from a habit of connecting 
the word with thoſe qualities, ſuch, reaſonings 
often paſs current, though a little attention might 
eeaſily have diſcovered the miſtake on which they 
0 This is ſtill more likely, to happen 
when the ſame metaphor is uſed to expreſs dif- 
ferent ſentiments, Which from the poverty of 
language upon fuch, ſubjects muſt ſometimes 
Hap | en. NIA i e eee 4 Rar 7: 4 
+ of ME, words warmth and heat (for example) 
originally denoting the properties of fire, have 
been metaphorically uſed to expreſs thoſe of at- 
fection, — 1 of, anger or reſentment. This 
ä | | circum- 


words without“ ideas, that either the one! or the 
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circumſtance alone has probably given riſe to an 
obſervation often repeated, and very 'generally 
received, « that a warm friend will ill be equally 
« warm in his anger and reſentment, and con- 
« ſequently will be a bitter enemy.” It Wound 
be juft as rational to ſay, „ he will burn 
« fingers ;” for,it is only from "reaſoning upon 


other can be aſſerted. | i619 of + 
That tender affectionate diſpolition; which 


conſtitutes the character of a warm friend, and 


diſpoſes him even to forget himſelf for the ſake 
of the object beloved, is not more different from 


| the qualities of natural fire, than from that proud 


and ſelfiſh ſpirit which inſpires violent ariger and 
reſentment. To the firſt (according to the ex- 


preſſion of an elegant writer) “ la haine feroit 


un tourment ;“ but the laſt finds his ſatisfaction 
(if that word can ever be applied to ſuch a cha- 
racter) in the indulgence of his hatred, and the 
endeavour to expreſs it. 

A very little attention to the wal e of 


theſe characters might ſurely be ſufficient to ſhew 


that they are widely different, though the habit 
of uſing the ſame words to exprets them has 
led to an habitual connection of the ideas, and 
prevents this Meru from ſtriking us at firſt 
ſight. 

The ſame would be found to be the edi in 


many other inſtances where general obſervations 


have been received, merely becauſe they ſound 
plauſible, and are repeated * often that they are 


believed of courſe, without enquiring into the 


truth and juſtice of them: '* And when ſuch are 
made the ground-work of the judgments formed 
in K 5 thoſe Ab Wnt" muſe” be 

liable 


ze n Cendour. 
11 liahle to numberleſse errors, which, will , Eaſily 


g ow ably nn af 1 3080 as 13801, 
hat th is method. of ;ndging by general rides, 
on 2. ſub; — ſo various and complicated as the diſ- 


— — of the human heart, is very liable to er- 


ror, ſhould alone be ſuthcient to put us on our 
| Ru againſt it; but there is an additional rea- 
for this, from the probability that they may 

be 1 on obſervations drawn from the moſt 
unfavourable views of human nature; the effects 


and more apparent than thoſe of good ones, ſince 


caped. 


ment in any particular inſtance, that circumſtance 


* 


eee 

This again may ſerre to ſhew that 3 of ; 
enlarged views, and extenſive l are far 
from being on that account diſpoſed to be ſevere; 


ibn of judging than the reſt of the world. 
think well of every body, Which is ſometimes 
and en not how to ſuſpect any inſincerity in 


words, 


3 


5 an ground, becauſe ey favour, a received. oy 


of bad qualities being in general more extenſive 


the laſt are frequently employed in preventing 
miſchief, and they are ſcarce ever taken notice 
of. , They alſo make the deepe ſt impreſſion; 85 for 4 
all are ſenſible. of the evils. 0 have ſuffered; 
few pay ſuffiticnt attention to. chats they have * 0 


names.” thexefore,. the application of a 1 . 
neral rule diſpoſes us to an unfavourable judg- 


ſhould-reader i it ſuſpected, and make us leſs ready 
to admit the Soncluftons which may be drawn 


but on the contrary, if they make a, right uſe of 
them will thereby be enabled to correct the er- 
rors of others, wi be led to a more candid aud ; 


hey cannot indeed retain that diſpoſition. to 
found: 1 in thoſe who. are juſt entering into life, 


+, © 
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ES or bad deſign in actions; this belong - only 
to youth and inexperience, and therefore cannot 
laſt long in any one. A little knowledge of man- 
kind muſt deſtroy the pleafing illuſion, and ſhew 
2 world far different from what the imagination 
of an innocent and benevolent heart had repre 
ſented it. 

Such à Ultborery 4 is debe That there 
are vices and follies in the world muſt be evident 
to all who are not quite ſtrangers to it; and there” 
can be no dependence on a favourable opinion 


founded on ignorance, and which time muſt de- 
troy. It is when this ignorance is diſpelled (as 


it muſt be) that the proſpect of the world is open- 


ed before us, and opinions are formed upon ob- 


ſervation; and then the worſt i of 1 it, the con- 
are in general : 


ſequences attending vice and 
molt expoſed to view, while a e degree of 


attention and penetration is neceſſary to diſcover 


the humble excellence and ſeeret influence of 


virtue, to convince us that actions are often far 


different from what they appear to be, that ur 


judgments of them muſt always be uncertain, py 
and that therefore reaſon and juſtice require us 


to be very diffident of them; While candour 
teaches us to make every allowance which the cir- 

cumſtances of the caſe (according to the beſt view 
we are able to take) can admit; and charity gladly 

cheriſhes the hope that we might find 5 for 

mg more, if we were able to look into e 
cart, P = 


But while we | bs this candid Me Eberl 


way of judging, which belongs to an i 
mind and a benevolent heart, we ſheuld at the 
ſame time be careful not to 'confound® it with a 
falſe kind of eat which ſometimes aſ- 
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as well as the world, 
ing, and may perſuade themſelves that the fa- 


ſumes the appearance of the true, and tends to 
produce very pernicious effects. This is, when 
faults, not perſons, are made the objects of what 
is called good- nature; and excuſes are found for 
them, (conſidered in themſelves) not for the per. 
Tons who are, or appear to be guilty of them. 

I 0 juſtify, or even palliate vice, is inconſiſtent 
with truth, and beneath the dignity of virtue, and 
therefore can never belong to real candour, which 
is exerciſed on the circumſtances of the perſon, 
not on the crime itſelf. . | 

It is by no means improbable that many may 
have fallen into errors of this kind with very 
good intentions, deceived by an appearance of 


_ indulgence towards others, which gratifies their 
good-natnre; but ſuch ſhould remember that 


whatever tends to leſſen the horror of vice muſt 
be a general injury to all mankind, for which no 
advantage to particular perſons can make amends; 
and perhaps few are ſufficiently ſenſible how 
greatly the progreſs of vice is promoted by the 
oftening terms ſo generally uſed in ſpeaking of 
it, and the favourable light in which it is ſo often 
repreſented. By ſuch means the mind by de- 
ees grows familiar with what it would have 
conſidered , as an object of deteſtation had it 
been ſhewn in its true colours, and none can fay 

how far the conſequences of this may extend. 
Others again are led into this way of judging 
their own intereſt, and are glad to find exculcs 
for what they are conſcious of in themſelves, 
and to ſhelter their ſelf-indulgence under a pre- 
tence of, indulgence towards others. It 1s even 
poſſible that they eg impoſe upon themſelves, 
y this method of proceed- 


yourable 
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routable judgments they pronounce on their 
neighbours are really the effects of true bene- 
volence. 


Self-indulgence is not tha only bad effect which 


is likely to follow from hence; for others, who 


obſerve their ſentiments and condudt; and are 
ſenſible of the bad conſequences they are likely 


to produce, may from thence be diſpoſed to run 


into a contrary extreme, and to believe that 'a 


ſuperior regard to virtue is ſhewn by being very 


ſevere in their cenſures upon the conduct of 
others, and condemning, without mercy, all 
thoſe who appear to be in any degree 2229 
worthy. 

But it ſhould always be carefully obſerved, 
as a great and dicriminating character of true 
candour, by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from 
all falſe pretences, that the motives by which it 
teaches us. to be indulgent towards others are 
ſuch as cannot have that effect when applied to 
ourſelves, if we ſhould ever indulge ourſelves in 
thoſe faults which we condemn in others. 

We cannot ſee their hearts, and know their 
motives z and it is very poſſible that many an ac- 
tion which is generally condemned, might, if all 
the circumſtances were known, appear to be really 
deſerving of commendation. Perhaps they could 
explain it, and clear themſelves from the blame 
thrown on them, but are reſtrained from doing it 
by conſideration for others, or ſome other good and 
charitable motive, which makes them willingly 
ſubmit to the cenſure they might avoid, and dare 
to do right, not only without the ſupport of that 
approbation which fhould be the conſequence of 
it, but even wa they bs it will expoſe them 


to the contrary. : 
Perhaps 


n 8 wy a ae ignorance 
of. eircumſtances which are known to us, they 
may have been induced to conſider the matter in 
a very different light, and with very good in- 
tentions may have done what APPRars: to us un- 
* 1 

From ſuch „ 28 theſe, it will To 
appear that what would be a fault in our ſituati- 
on and circumſtances, is really far otherwiſe in 
thoſe of others, or at leaſt may be ſo for ought we 
can poſſibly know to the contrary. 

But even where there is no room for any conſi- 
derations of this ſort, and where we cannot doubt 
that what we condemn was really a fault, till. 
the caſe is widely different between the faults of 
others and our own. Their's might proceed 
from ignorance, prejudice, miſapprehenſion, and 
a thouſand other cauſes, which he who condemns 
it can never plead in his own excuſe, if he ſhould 
be guilty of the like. They may have been hurri- 
ed on to act without reflection; but he who ob- 
ſerves and cenſures their conduct cannot pretend 
that this is the caſe with Him. They may not 
have been aware of the , conſequences Which 
would attend their actions; : but he who ſees them; 

and condemns the cauſe of them, may ſurely be 
upon his guard againſt it. After the greateſt | 
faults, and the: longeſt deviations from what is 

right, they may become. ſenſible of their errors, 
and reform their lives; but he who dares 1 7 
to indulge himſelf even in the ſmalleſt fault, wi 
a view to this, will find his taſk become continu- 
ally more and more difficult, and. has little rea- 
ſon to expect that he ſhall ever accompliſh it. 

Thus — — and juſtice teach us to be can- 


did, by ſhewing us how very uncertain our 
judgments 


*. > ok.” 5 
7 


we cannot poſſibly be fully a 
eannot have that effect in rega 
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judgments on the actions of others muſt lee 


be; and how many eircumſtances, with which 
equainted, may con- 
tribute to alleviate {their faults, though they 
rd to our on. 
They teach us to check that pride which 
would decide upon every thing, and exalt our- 
ſelves at the expence of others; to be ſenſible 
that there are many things of which we cannot 


judge; and that the ſmalleſt deviation from 


what is right is inexcuſable in ourſelves, 
though the greateſt (for ought we know) may 
admit of many excuſes in the caſe of others. 

But true charity goes farther ſtill. It ſhews 
us in all mankind our brethren and fellow-crea- 


| tures, for whom we ſhould be truly and affecti- 


onately intereſted. It teaches us to grieve for 
their faults as well as for their ſufferings; and 
ſincerely and earneſtly to with their welfare, and 
endeavour to promote it. 

He who ſees the faults of othore with real con- 
cern will not be inclined to aggravate en nor 
can he delight to dwell upon them. 

He who enjoys all the good he ſees will na- 
turally with to ſee all in the moſt favourable 
light, and that au/ will contribute greatly to en- 
able him to do ſo. It will extend even to thoſe 
by whoſe faults he is himſelf a ſufferer ; far from 
being defirous of revenge, he will grieve 'for the 
offender, in this caſe; as in every other, and en- 
deavour by the gentleſt means to veg him back 
to what is right. 

Our paſſions may ppb what reaſon and 
judgment approve z and without being able to 
ſilence them, may yet often prove too | Has for 
them: but nt charity which religion bir 
| mu 
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1 38 On Candour. | 
' muſt be firmly rooted in the heart. It cxalts the 


affections to the higheſt object, and ſubdues the 


exceſs of paſſion by nobler and ſtronger inclina- 
tions. It extends its influence over the whole 
character, and is expreſſed in the moſt trifling 


converſation, as well as in the moſt important acti- 


ons. It is the ſource of all thoſe diſpoſitions Which 


are moſt amiable and pleaſing in ſociety, which 
contribute moſt to the happineſs of ourſelves 


and others here, and which will make us ink- 
nitely happy hereafter. — 
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Taun Fortitude is a ſtrength of mind which 
cannot be overcome by any trials or any ſuffer- 
ings. It conſiſts not in being inſenſible of them, 
for there is no real fortitude in bearing what we 
do not feel; but it renders us ſuperior to them, 
and enables us to act as we ought to do in every 
different ſituation in life, in every change that 
can affect our out ward circumſtances, or our in- 
ward feelings. 1 
There is a kind of fortitude which proceeds 
from natural conſtitution: ſome are leſs affected 
by trials than others; and ſome, from ſtrong 
health and ſpirits, are able to go through a great 
deal without ſinking under it. But this can on- 
ly extend to a certain degree. Afﬀflictions may 
come to ſuch a height that the moſt inſenſible 
muſt feel them; and then their apparent fortitude 


is overcome, and the ſtrongeſt health and ſpirits 


can only reſiſt a little longer than the weakeſt, — 
they muſt give way to a ſufficient force, and 
therefore can never be the ſource of true and con- 
{tant fortitude. | 

There 


140 On Fortitude. 

There is alſo 2 kind of fortitude rhich i; WM ; 
called forth to action on particular occaſions, and ˖ 
for a time appears ſuperior to the trial, and this 
may ſometimes. be inſpired even by motives which Ml ; 
are in themſelves highly blameable. A point in Ml | 
view, which is eagerly purſued, will enable a per- 
ſon to go through what at other time might ap- 
pear infupportable; but this can only laſt while ˖ 
the motive remains in force; and thoſe who by | 
this have been rendered equal to what appear to 
be the greateſt trials, have often at other times 
ſunk under the ſmalleſt. True fortitude mult ; 
ſpring from ſome rinciple which is conſtant and | 
unchangeable, 2 2 can ſupport it at all 4 and 
againſt every attack. __ 

It cannot therefore be derived from any thing 3 
| 
| 
| 
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in this world. Natural ſtrength muſt; yield to 
pain and ſorrow ;—earthly conſiderations, can 
ſupport vs no farther than their immediate influ- 

ence extends; pride cannot enable us to bear 
humiliations, or even thoſe little mortifications 
which daily occur, when there is no credit to. | 
be gained by doing ſo ;—and philoſophy muſt at | 
laſt be reduced to nothing more than ſuppreſſing = - 
complaints, and making the beſt of what it 
cannot cure. "Theſe may inſpire à ſtrength | 
which will laſt ſor atime—a ſtrength which may 
ſerve for certain occaſions, but will fail on | 
'others,—or an appearance of ſtrength to conceal 

our weakneſs. But none of theſe can inſpire | 
that fortitude which is a conſtant invariable diſ- | 
poſition of mind, prepared for every trial, and 
Auperior to them all. This can only be derived | 
from a confidence in that aſſiſtance which can | 
never fail; from a motive for action which is | 


ſufficient to carry us through every trial; RW | 
9 | _cx0m | 


om hopes which nothing in this world can 


take away. 8 = 
The effect of this fortitude is, that it makes us 
ſteadily and conſtantly purſue the great aim we 
have in view; it is drawn aſide by no pleaſure; 
t ſhrinks at no difficulty; it ſinks under no afflic- 
tion; but refolutely goes on, whatever may be 
the path aſſigned, and though it may ſuffer, it 
never yields. _ | * | | 
This virtue is exerciſed not only in the greateſt 
afflictions, but in the daily occurrences of life; 
and if in theſe its trials are not ſo painful, yet 
they may perhaps often be more difficult. It 
enables us to bear the faults and weakneſſes of 
others, the diſappointments and humiliations 
which all muſt meet with, and the numberleſs 
little vexations and inconveniences, which, 
though when conſidered ſeparately they may ap- 
pear trifling, yet often affect the temper much 
more than we are generally aware of. | 
It is alſo exerciſed by our own weakneſſes 
and imperfections; for there is no perſon living 
who can always preſerve the ſame equal ſtate of 
mind and ſpirits: and it is no inconſiderable part 
of true fortitude to avoid giving way to What 
none can avoid feeling; and to perſevere in act- 
ing as we ought in every different diſpoſition. 
of ming CCT a TOEIN al] 
This then is the great and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater of true fortitude ;—That it is conſtant 
and invariable, the ſame at all times, in all trials, 
and in all. diſpoſitions; it depends not on the 
circumſtances in which we may be placed, nor. 
on the ſtrength either of body: or ſpirits which 
we may enjoy, but it enables us to exert! all 
the itrength we poſſeſs, (which is often much 
more than we are apt to imagine) it is ſeated 
in 
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in the will, and never gives way in any in- 
ſtance. 5 ET FG | 
Without this virtue there can be no depend- 
ance” on any other. 'Thoſe who have the beſt 
inclinations in the world muſt: find a time of 
difficulty, —a time when from the ' oppoſition 
they may meet with, or from their own weak- 

neſs, the performance of their duty muſt require 
no ſmall degree of exertion ; and if they have not 
fortitude to go on, in ſpite of all ſuch difficul. 
ties, their former good diſpoſitions and good 
actions will be of little ufe. : 

The practice of virtue is indeed often attend- 
ed with applauſe ſufficient to animate vanity to 
aſſume the appearance of it; and even where it 

is pure and genuine, the eſteem and affection en- 
gaged by it cannot but be highly pleaſing to all, 
and muſt afford ſome degree of aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. But there are many inſtances in which 
all theſe, ſupports are entirely wanting; and 
true fortitude will enable us to act as we ought 
to do without any ſuch aſſiſtance, and even 
when we are ſure that the conſequence of do- 
ing ſo will be directly contrary to all this. 

It can bear not only the want of approbation, 
but the mortification of being flighted br blamed, 
and perſevere, whatever may be the conſequence 
in regard to this world; not from a contempt 
for the opinions of others, for it does not 
hinder ſuch humiliations from being felt, but it 
ſupports them with courage and reſolution, and 
will never endeavour to avoid them by the 
the ſlighteſt deviation from the right path, or 
to return them by a diſplay of its ſuperiority, 
or by giving any degree of pain or humiliation 
to thoſe from whom they came. Far — 
* ing 


On Fortitude. 1 


being a ſtern or rugged quality, it is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to ſupport that gentleneſs and ſweet - 
neſs of diſpoſition which form the charm of ſo- 
cial life, and which can never be long preſerved 
by thoſe who have not fortitude to bear the vex- 
ations they muſt often meet with from the weak-' 
nefles and inadvertencies, and even from the 
ride and ill-temper of thoſe with whom they 
converſe ; that ſpirit (as it is commonly called) 
which immediately reſents every trifling injury, 
and endeavours to return it, is in fact a weak- 
neſs, —a proof of not being able to bear them. 
True fortitude can conquer it z and without this 
no apparent gentleneſs of character can ever be 
depended- on, fince it will only laſt *till there is 
ſufficient provocation to get the better of it. | 
To the want of this kind of fortitude much 
of the unhappineſs of ſociety is owing. A trifle 

gives offence, and is reſented z we cannot bear 
a little mortification or humiliation, or, perhaps, 
we cannot bear to appear to want ſpirit to reſent 
ſuch things, and do ourſelves juſtice. True for- 
titude can bear it all, whenever it 1s our duty to 
do ſo; and few conſider the importance of ex- 
erting it on ſuch occaſions. | 
It enables us to acknowledge our errors and 
our faults, inſtead of having recourſe to any ar- 
titice or miſrepreſentation to diſguiſe or juſtify 
what the heart in ſecret diſapproves, or muſt dit- 
approve on a fair and impartial conſideration, 
to which want of fortitude to bear the mortify- 
ing view of our own imperfections is often one 
of the greateſt hindrances. In great aMlitions, 
tortitude is exerted not only in ſuppreſſing com- 
plaints and murmurs, but in rendering us ſupe- 
rior to them, by enabling us to take an enlarged 
| view 
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thay come, — che — Achs may bb 

erived from them; and it inſpires not merely 

a tame ſubmiſſion, but an active reſolution, which 

in every trial exerts its utmoſt powers, and ex- 

cites us to do the beſt we can, whatever that 

may be, and eee, ſtru uggle 1 uch exertion _ 
us. 

In ſhort, it mie us to maks the beſt. of every 
7 to purſue ſteadily and conſtantly the path 
of duty, unmoved by all the attacks of — 
or of pain, and unwearied by the moſt tedious 
and apparently unſucceſsful exertions. | 

In order to obtain this fortitude we cannot 
but be ſenſible, that a ſtrength ſuperior to our 
own is neceſlary : the experience of every day 
mult ſhew us our weakneſs, and the inſufficieney 
of thoſe ſupports which any thing in this world 
can afford us. But the Word of Eternal Truth 
has promiſed us a help which ſhall never fail thoſe 
who. ſincerely ſeek for it: for this then we mult | 
apply by conſtant prayer, not only in gener:1, but 
in every particular inſtance. But we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that this help can be obtained without 
exerting our own endeavours z we muſt do our 
beſt that we may hope to be aſſiſted, and in fo 
doing we may ſecurely depend n it in every 
trial that can come upon us. 1 

Too great a confidence in our on trength i is, 
indeed, directly contrary to true fortitude, and 
generally leads to a defeat; but we ſhould alſo 
be cautious that we do not run into another ex- 


treme, and give way to ſuch a degree of diffi- 


dence as may hinder us from exerting- ourſelves, 
or give the name of diffidence to real indolence. 


eee of our on - weakneſs. ſhould, 
indeed, 


7 
„ * 


packs induct us to beck a 


nor the indolent have any right to hope fox it. 


Pet, us then exert ourſelves on every occaſion, 


Id never give way in the ſmalleſt inſtance, if 
we mean — in the greateſt. Let us 
endeavour to impreſs upon our minds the impor- 


tance of the objects we have in view the favour 
of God, and our own eternal happineſs : we ſhall 


then have a motive for action continually. before 


us ſutficient to ſupport us in the greateſt, diſſi- 


culties, to arm us againſt the — ſnocks of 
affliction, and enable us to endure the longeſt 
courſe of — nn to which human lie 


15 liable. . 


ls it poſſible we ſhould fink undey; the hezaili- 


2tion we may meet with from this world, while 


we may, hope for the approbation of Gon him- 
ſelf? Can we not ſuffer a tranſitory affliction 
with the profpect- 
—It is for want of attending ſufficiently to theſe 
things that preſent trials appear to us {ſo inſup- 
portable; and the only effectual preparation for 
theſe a is, to arm ourſelves with comforts 
which they cannot take away, and motives for 
action which may be ſufficient to carry us ne 
them with reſolution and vigour-. {5} 

When we lock into the Holy Scriptures; : we 
find the Chriſtian life continually repreſented as 
a ſtate of warfare, in which we are called-to con- 
tend with the temptations of, this world, and 


with our on perverſe inclinations. + We muſt 


deny ourſelves, and take up the croſs, if we 
would be the diſciples of Chriſt we muſt co 

_ * we would re eroY]n ve — 
2 lay 


ſitance, but dur endeavours ate neceſſary i in or- 
der to obtain it; and neither the preſumptuous 


of endleſs felicity before us? 
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— — before us; e muſt 
the end, if we hope to be ſav e. 
Buck ie che atecunt given us of the ſtate to 
Which we are called, and ſuch a proſpect muſt 
my impreſs upon our minds the neceſficy of 
arming ourſelves with true fortitude ;—of bei 
ſtedfaſt, immoveable, while we have the = 
powerful and comfortable motives to induce us 
to be fo <foraſmuch as we know that our 
ec labour is not in vain in the Lord.“ We know 
that we ſhall conquer, if we faint not; that if we 
are faithful unto death, he will give us a crown 
of life—a happineſs beyond what the eye hath 
ſeen, or the ear heard, or the d Se 45 man is 
able to conceive. 

Such a view of the Chriſtian late muſt — 
us, in a ſtrong light, the nature of that fortitude 
that is required in order to enable us to perform 
our part in it. Human motives may inſpire oc- 
caſional exertions which excite admiration; but 
thoſe inftances of fortitude which are moſt ad- 
mired, are ſeldom, in reality, ſuch as are moſt 


JET difficult; and the true Chriſtian muſt be armed 


with a fortitude far ſuperior to that which is diſ- 
played on ſuch occaſions a fortitude which re- 
quires no earthly ſupport; which aims at no pre- 
ſent reward; which Belts pleaſure and pain, hu- 
miliation ane wearineſs; which is the ſame at all 
times, and | can always obtain the moſt difficult 
of all conqueſts—that which is gained Over out 
own inclinations. 

The perſon who ae EF wits to ambition 
| 3 to avarice or any preſent indul- . 
Pence to pride, or ſome other predominant paſ- 
Bom, may appear n with fortitude 2 
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nftances;|wheny/in fat; his conduct is det 
to it 4: ſince he only gives way to a, dat- 
lins inclination, and purſues the means of gra- 
tifying it ; and ſhould a trial come which requir- 
ed the ſacrifice of that inclination, his imaginary 
fortitude. muſt fail. But the fortitude of the true 
Chriſtian is prepared for every thing; like all his 
other virtues, it is not the occaſional exertion of 
z moment, but the conſtant diſpoſition; of his 
mind. It is alſo, like all other virtues, never 
perfectly known but 1 to practiſe 
it. All are ſenſible that it is neceſſary in pain 
and afflictions; few conſider ſufficiently how 
often it is neceſſary even in the moſt ordinary 
occurrences the moſt trifling converſations. 
How often are the real ſentiments diſguiſed, 
the innocent injured, — and falſe maxims ſuf- 
fered to gain 3 for want of re- 
ſolution to reſiſt the torrent, from a fear of be- 
ing ſingular, or of loſing any ſhare in the 
opinion of others by oppoſing their ſentiments ! 
And thus the cauſe of truth and goodneſs is be- 
trayed, and often ſuffers as much from timid 
friends as from real enemies; for converſation 
will influence the character and conduct: by de- 
grees the mind grows familiar with what once it 
diſapproved, and learns to believe what has been 
frequently repeated, and ſuffered to paſs unno- 
ticed, till that delicacy, which was ſhocked at the 
leaſt appearance of any thing wrong, is inſenſi- 
bly worn C. | 
Wrong opinions miſlead the practice, and un- 
Charitable ones corrupt the heart; but thoſe ex- 
ertions which true fortitude inſpires ſhould at 
tie ſame time be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
that poſitiveneſs m7 for contradiction * 
N AL 2 | 10 
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ate diſkard. the peace an * of ſociety, 
and Which (even when they happen to be exerted 
in a _— cauſe). frequently do a real injury to 
t they mean to defend. The perſon who 
feels pain in oppoſing the opinions and inclina- 
tions of others, and does it merely from a ſenſe 
of duty, will always endeavour to avoid givi 
pain by doing ſo ; but a gentleneſs and timidity 
of diſpoſition, and an earneſt deſire to pleaſe, are 
qualities which may lead to exceſſes, as well as 
the eontrary; and true fortitude requires the ſa- 
criſice of our inclinations, eee our aur 
makes it neceſſar x. 
But it is impoſſible to enyaibeate * 
inſtances in which fortitude. is neceſſary in the 
daily oecurrences of life. A careful attention to 
our own conduct, and a candid enquiry into the 
motives of it, will be the ſureſt means to point 
out to us wherein we are wanting, and to give 
us a juſt notion of that fortitude which is neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport us on every different occaſion. 
Let us then often examine our own hearts, a 
enquire - whether. the: fear of diſpleaſii 8 others 
does not ſometimes induce us to diſguiſe our real 
ſentiments, and appear to approve what in our 
hearts we condemn Whether we are not ſome- 
times poſitive, becauſe we cannot bear to ou 
ourſelves in the wrong; or complying, becauſe 
we. dread being thought ſo ? Whether we do not 
ſometimes give a ſanction to uncertain ſuſpicions, 
or ill-natured ;ridicule,- from | a fear of being 
_ thought to poſſeſs leſs penetratiòn than others, 
or from the apprehenſion of expoſing ourſelves 
⁊ o the like, if we ſhould venture to oppoſe them 
In ſhort, Whether we are never induced by fear, 


either 9 or to 'be J 0 when our unpre- 
61 jucdiced 


judiced judgment would have led us to do other- 


wiſe 2 If ſo, we are, in that inſtance, wanting 


in true fortitude; nor is the want of it leſs evi- 


dent in giving way to our own faults and weak» 
neſſes, than to thoſe of others. 


Can we ſubdue our pride, anger, fretfulneſs, 


&c.—all thoſe paſſions which are ſo often excited 
by trifles in common life, and which, on ſuch 
occaſions, are in general too eaſily ſuffered to 
take their courſe without refiſtance ? Do ve 
not rather ſometimes give way to them, for want 
of reſolution to endeavour to ſuppreſs them; or 
from a fear of being deſpiſed for our inſenſibili- 
ty, or our tameneſs, if we ſhould ſuffer any in- 
jury to paſs unnoticed ? Can we bear the various 

inds of mortifications we meet with from others, 


without endeavouring to return them, and ſub» 


mit even to unjuſt cenſure, when charity or any 


other duty requires our doing ſo? Can we ſaeri- 
fice our inclinations to thoſe of others with chear- 


tulneſs and good humour, without telling the 
world that we are doing. ſo, and endeavouring 


to exalt ourſelves at the expence of thoſe we pre- 


tend to oblige, and to gain admiration: to: ſupport 
and reward us? Can we bear the follies and 
weakneſſes of thoſe with whom we converſe, and 
the many little circumſtances which often render 
lociety tireſome! to us, without giving pain by 
ihewing that it is fo? And do we endeavour, by 
every gentle and engaging method, not only to 
make others eaſy and happy, but to win them 
over to all that is amiable and good, and help 
them to amend thoſe imperfections which we 
cannot help obſerving, without expoſing them to 
the humiliation of knowing that we are ſenſible 


of them 2. 4 1 1 > A+. | 
H 3 The 
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The good that may be done in this way is fel. 
dom attended to as it deſerves; but fuch enden. 
© Yours require no ſmall degree of fortitude, fince 
their ſucceſs muſt, inyeneral, be attained by flow 
and almoſt imperceptible degrees, and often re- 
mains entirely unknown; and far from being at- 


6441744 


_ _milinterpreted. SN | 
_ Theſe are but a few of the numberleſs occa- 


which daily occur will point out-to us many more 
on which it may be highly uſeful to enquire into 
the motives of our conduct; and ſuch enquiries 
will often ſhew that a want of fortitude is in 
reality the ſource of many faults and imperfec- 
tions which are too generally overlooked; or af 

eribed to ſome other cauſe. ' 
How happy then is the ſituation of him who is 
armed with that true and conſtant fortitude, 
which reſts with full confidence on Almighty 
Power, and is ſupported by it in every trial ;— | 
who is thus prepared for be events, and able not 
only to ſufer, but to act as he ought to do in 
every different ſituation; ho can bear with the 
ſame reſolution thoſe ſevere ſhocks which at once 
deſtroy his carthly happineſs, and thoſe little mor- 
tifications which continually allay it; — who ne- 
ver can he deterred from the path of duty either 
by the allurements of pleaſure, the dread of ſuf- 
'*ferings, or the wearinefs and diſguſt which at- 
tend on wo. nee trials, and FO diſcourage- 
- ment of repeated di intments! | 
The nerves may — at the approach of 
pain, the ſpirits may fink beneath 4 * 
| 75 


1 On Fortitude. „ 


grief, but the reſolution remains unmoved; and 


pain or affliction, however ſtrongly felt, are bold- 


ly encountered, whenever they are inflited by 
I diſpenſations of Providence, or when the 
conkderation of duty makes it rpm hy VOUS 
rily to endure them. 

This alone is true Chriſtian Fortitude a for- 
titude far ſuperior to that which in many ſtriking 
inſtances has engaged the admiration of mankind: 
—and. this is neceſſary to all who Wk 1 to attain 
that fete iod to which we are called. 
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Ir is the dies of the Wiſe Man, In the 
« day of adverſity confider /** and it may well be 
reckoned one of the advantages attending on the 
aſtlictions we meet with in this life, that they 


call off our attention from the too eager purſuit 


of buſineſs or pleaſure, and force us for a time 
to turn our 'thoughts another way, When the 
diſappointment of ſome hope we eagerly purſued, 
or the loſs of ſome bleſſing we highly valued, has 
deeply impreſſed upon our mind the ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs, and of the uncertainty of every 
earthly joy, then ſurely the importance of ſome 


never-failing ſupport, ſome durable felicity, mult . 


ſtrike us in the ſtrongeſt light. Then, if ever, 
it behoves us to look into our hearts, to recall 

them from thoſe tranſitory pleaſures to which 
they were too much attached, and endeavour to 
fix them on hopes which were not liable to diſap- 
pointment, and joys which nothing in this world 
can take away; and to diſcover and purſue thoſe 
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means 


—— emen of fuck dre an 
prepared for ſuch felieity. 7 ö 
Thoſe WhO enjoy a large Portion of che ot 

things! of this life will often find it very difficult 

to avoid growing g too much attached to them, and 
at leaſt. in ſome degree) inattentive, 1 
even indifferefit, in regard to another. ſuch, 
it is evident, the ſtroke which calls them back, 
however ſevere it may be, is indeed a bleffing, if 
received as it ought to be. But thoſe who are 
placed in a different ſituation may ſometimes ſtand 
no leſs in need of ſuch a monitor j their plea- 
ſures being fewer, they may learn to ſet a higher 
value upon them; and feeling continually the 
want of comfort and fupport, they may be apt 
to reſt too much on ſuch as are afforded them, 
and forget where alone they mal ſeek Hop. true 

and laſting comfort. 5 
Preſent objects make a flirodg ien i ne 

even thoſe who appear to have * leaſt OT to 

be attached to this world may yet ſtand in need 

of ſome powerful call to awaken their attention, 
and raiſe their thoughts to à better. But no 
affliction can have this effect if we immediately 
lee to pleaſure and diſſipation, and endeavour by 
ſuch means to drive it from our thoughts, and 
render ourſelves inſenſible to it. This method 
may perhaps ſucceed in ſome degree, or appear 
to do ſo, for a time; but the affliction muſt be 
trifling, or the diſpoſition little inclined to-feel, 
if ſuch methods can deſtroy the CR it has 
made. Where the heart hag received à real 
wound, it can never be healed in this way, —it 
will bleed afreſh i in every ſolitary moment, and in 

{pins of all « our endeavours to take off our atten- 
H „ tion, 


ad be 


4 
& 


Bott d. ö is not the 
mofort which it wants; and thus the ſorrow 
Jul remain in its full force; but without moot. 
'va ties which might be derived from LE 
death has ſhatched'away an affectionate oi 
tuous frietid, how unworthy muſt they have been 
of ſuch a bleſhng who can really drive away the 
mmembrance of it, and find comfort for ſuch aloſs 

in che thoughtleſs hurry of trifling amuſements ? 
Tet choſe who abandon themſelves to a hopelef 
es #, who cheriſh their affliction, and ſullenly 
ejeCt all comfort, 3 __ an extreme no 
dangerous, and ve © every and 
: wein end which affliction was AS an- 
fer. Let us then endeavour to ſeek better re- 
ſources, and arm ourſelves with more firm and 
laſting 'comforts.- La Na Omsb £ Wwarnh wu 

Whenever it pleaſes God to inci us of a pious 
and valuable friend, we may eaſily ſuppoſe it is 
l advantage of the deceaſed, but 
| ours alſo; fince every affliction that happens 
to us may certainly, if rightly uſed, be condu- 
cive to our eternal ſalvation. Let us humble ours 
ſelves under the afflicting hand of the Almighty, 
hut let not affliction make us forget his met- 
eies j let us thank Him for the bleſſings we have 

enjoyed, and let us alſo thank Him for making 
our afflictions the means of recalling us to Him- 
ſelf, when our affections were too apt to wander 
from Him, who is the Giver of every Good we 
can enjoy ot hope for. To Him let us pour forth 
all our ſorrows will filial confidence, and beg that 
aſſiſtance and comfort which can never fail, and- 
will never be denied to thoſe who ſincerely ſeek 
ay. thei, Let us r bir bebo — 


fulleſt conviction not only of that wiſ 
power whiph. profide, over; ene | 
of that mercy and by which. even, 4 
minuteſt concerns of our own lives are directed 
and which NN permit no aMliftiqn; to 


110 


3 


upon. us but for our greater good. . Ros 


Let every, bleſſing we are deprived: of in this 
life, ſerve to raiſe our affections to 2; be 
where all our joys will be permanent and eter- 
nally ſecure; where not only heavenly j 2 
laid up in ſtore for us, but even our dear 


ee be reſtored; to us; — 2 


we may hope that we ſhalb again enjoy them, 
kts any, of thoſe. fears and. ſorrows, 
weakneſſes and imperfe£ a N in this life 
wy throw a Wi over even ae den 
ured Oer den ee elt | 


for our departed friends, by 
2 TRE. 


our remembrance to thoſe 
ardent affection the effort would be + 5 4 50 
can we ſuppoſe it the deſign of Proridence chat 
we Would do ſo. Such ſtrokes are given to force 
us to reflect; and friends removed to a far more 
exalted Rate, if we think of: them as we 
may be the moſt affecting monitors rg ble, 
and their remembrance, may prove a moſt; pow-, 
erful incitement to every thing that i is truly good 
nd worthy... a FH rttr mort 
The opinion, that friendſhip lives beyond. 
ve, is moſt ſoothing to the afflicted mind, and 
both reaſon and e to countenance it. 
The thought, that ſome ſort of intercourſe. may 
be ſtill permitted, and that while we continue in 
e it is poſſible. hat 
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Ge allowed to mi inifter tous for gooe by means 
nkno' o us; is ang 8 and as we have no 
e Ye trary,, it 5 Hardly poſſible to 


oi indulgin 
n ir — i kept en es . 
rely ly ifffocent, and may even be made uſeful 
hen we ſhould remember that friend- 
tip in fu beings mult be free from all thoſe 
Ales Wann 8 n, even in the beſt, it will 
de attended in this imperfect ſtate. Though the 
_ fame Affeckions may fill remain, they muſt be 
exalted and refined beyond what we can at pre. 
ſent form any idea of: they may ſtill be watching 
over us'with an affectionate and anxious concern, 
ſtilx tender y folicitous for our real welfare, and 
icing at every advance we make in piety and 
god. eis; büt, enlightened by a clearer and more 
extenſive view of x, they can no longer grieve 
r Which het 'bleflings in the 
or dice in 5 : ich ex ſes * to 
155 18575 pre ſperity, pe 
Let us confder What ſuch. friend: would ſay 
I be could ſpeak to us now ? How good, how 
pious, would he wiſh us to be! How trifling 
Would he think the purſuits which are apt to en- 
g fo much of our attention]! How 3 
would "He preach” to us the vanity of all terte 
trial enſoyments, and with what ardour would he 
eite us to exert” every faculty of our ſoul, 5 
endeavouring to fit ourſelves for thoſe joys on 
Which time and death can have no power“ If he 
cguld feel a pain amidſt the happineſs in which 
1A - placed, would it not grieve him to ſee us in⸗ 
"tit altliction for his loſs, (or any other, 
) fo far as to make us, in any degree, ne- 
| ny out duty, and „ of that Gov 


who 


; "_ * . Ws > * 
3 


0 oll 4 beſide ſuch; joys on him, 85 
not. r- 


ſerved the ſamè in ſtore "$4 us, if we 
feit bur title to them by our own. fault ? If ever 
we wiſhed to give proofs of our affection to our 
friend; and deſire to contribute to his ppineſs, 
let us remember that the only way in which we can 
do this is to live as we are ſure he would wiſh us 
to do if he were ſtill a witneſs of our conduct; 
and for aught we know he may be ſo. By theſe 
means our remembrance of him, far from ſtop- 
ping us in our courſe, will prove an incitement 
to every virtue; and the ſenſe of preſent forrow 
will raife the mind to future joy, and add new 
vigour to All our efforts in the attainment of it. 
Fortitude does not conſiſt in being inſenſible to 


the afffictions which come upon us in this world; 


but he who, "when his heart is pierced with for- 
row, can ſtill love his Gop with unabated fer- 


vour, and fübmit with entire reſignation to his 


will who can ſtruggle with his affliction, and 
reſolutely perſiſt in a conſtant endeavour to per- 


form all the duties of his ſtation ;—that man acts 


with real fortitude; and when the time ſhall come 


that all His trials are drawing towards a conclu- 


ſion; When from the brink of the grave he loo 

back on the various ſcenes of his paſt life, thoſe 
ſeaſons of affliftion which once appeared ſo fe- 
vere will then be what he can recolle& with the 


greateſt ſatisfaction, and the remembrance of 


them will afford him ſolid conſolation, when all 


the little pleaſures of this world are vaniſhed Fug 
forgotten. F is 


May'thefe thoughts be geri imprinted on my | 


heart! May every affliction be received as it 5 
to de, and then! it wür in 3 the end Provea bleſſing. | Pp 
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Fg the days of health and eaſe, in the "ah lg 
buſineſs and pleaſure, our thoughts are often car- 
ried away from thoſe objects which ought . 
to employ them; and it may — e 

to call them off from the pleaſin 1 8 
preſent objects, to others whi pear to be 
placed at a diſtance; though ſuch —— — N 
give a far higher reliſh to every innocent pleaſ ure, 
even at the preſent hour. 

Happy indeed are they whoſe 1 pleaſures 
are ſo enjoyed as to be made the means of ob- 
taining everlaſting. happineſs But when a. 
|  _ of circumſtances affords more leiſure for 

reflection; when by ſickneſs, afflictions, or any 
other cauſes, the pleaſures and purſuits of life 
are interrupted, theſe excuſes can no longer be 
pleaded; and far be, it ever from thoſe who 4 
ſuck means are in any degree ſeparated from the 
world, to judge unfavourably of thoſe who are 
more engaged in it, or value themſelves upon an 
opinion that they have attained an higher degree, 
of excellence. Their fituations are widely « dif- 
ferent, and much * be ſaid to excuſe the errors 


of 


ou 2 ꝗ— 


on the Piegires of Religion. 455 


of the thoughtleſs and difſipareds, to, which; the 
others could have 2 92, am, if they ſhould ever 
fall into the like. ITE ES 
ſtate of their /n minds, and obſerve. whether 
ain does not too often produce the fame bad ef- 

| Fo with pleaſure, and whether they do not ſuf. 
fer their thoughts to be too much engaged by 
preſent evils, inſtead of raiſing them to What ma 
afford the beſt of comforts, and the brighteſt 
hopes. 

It ſeems ſtrange that it ſhould be difficult to do 
this; yet all who have been in ſuch ſituations 
muſt 8 at ſome time have found it ſo, and 
felt 8 inclined to dwell on every painful 
circumſtance, though they can only aggravate 
them by doing ſo, and have no temptation of plea- 
ſure to plead in their excuſe, for they well æno- 
that ſuch thoughts can 2 — them pain. But 
here we alledge that our thoughts are not under 
our command and it is very certain that they 
are not entirely ſo, eſpecially when the ſpirits are 
depreſſed, and the mind leſs capable of exertion 
than at other times. Yet even on ſuch occaſions, 
if ſomething we truly valued were propoſed as the 
object of our purſuit; if we could expreſs: our 
gratitude to ſome kind benefactor, or our aſſee- 
tion to ſome much- loved friend, we ſhould be 
diſpoſed to exert ourſelves, and however little our 
power might be, our thoughts would be full en- 

gaged; we mould be deſirous of doing all we 
could, and regret that we could do no more: ſor 
where our affe ctions are truly fixed, our ng 
and our efforts will be pas Af 12680 

How many by ſuch conſiderations have deans: 

rendered e to fafferin * —_—_ — oh 
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ae ges our affectione more ſtrongly than 1 
or pleaſure can make us willing to ſacrifice 
or yh gem erer could always do that would 
be a never-failing ſupport under the loſs of them; 
and fach are the comforts which Religion offers: 
the love of an All- gracious Father, — the kindneſs 
of an Infinite Benefactor, —the ſupport of an 
Almighty Friend. Here our beſt affections may 
be for ever exerciſed, and for ever ſatisfied; and 
on tlie exerciſe of our beſt affections mult all our 
1 depend: for what is happineſs but the 
ment of our withes; that is to! fay, of the 
objects of bur affeQions ? ß 
But perfect happineſs is not the lot of this life: 
to beconſtantly advancing towards it, continually 
aiming at it, and continually fucceſsful'in that 
aim; is the utmoſt we can hope for here: and this 
we may enjoy in every ſituation in life, when > 5 
affections are placed on the higheſt object; b 
we can never enjoy it conſtantly or ſecurely hie 
they are fixed on any other. Are we afflicted? 
Our greateſt joy remains Are we difappointed? 
Our deareſt hope cannot be taken away. Are we 


wounded by unkindneſs ? Our beſt friend will com- 


fort us. Are we oppreſſed by pain and diſficul- 
ties? Our Almighty Helper will ſupport us. 
Are our good intentions miſrepreſented, and our 


beſt actions miſinterpreted ? HR who ſees the 


ice? © Are we neglected and 
orld ? He who made and rules 


heart will do us j 
forſ aken by the 


the world is ready to receive us, and never will 
forſake us. Is every ſorrow heaped upon us, 
and every earthly comfort ſnatched away? The 
beſt of comforts yet remains, and e of 
40 awaits u us. 


How 


of Religion. 161 


How ann be the ſituation of a ratibnal 
creature, exerting all his powers for the beſt, and 
nobleſt purpoſes, performing all the duties of his 
ſtation, and making continual advances towards 
the perfection of He nature; depending win 
humble confidence on the divine aſſiſtance to ſup- 
port his weakneſs, and conſtantly and — 
endeavouring to do the Will of his Heavenly 
Father; who watches over him with far more than 
fatherly affection, who orders all events as ſhall 
be really beſt for him, — accepts his endeavours, 
—forgives his imperfections, —and leads him 
through all the various paths of life to crerlaſung | 
happineſs | % be e 

How delig htful is the thou; ght, that we arg in- 
deed the obj ect of HIS love — favour ; that all 
events whieh can befal us may be made the means 

of goods that we may flee-to HIM as to a tender 
and faithful friend, in all our ſorrows, in all our 

_ trials, and be certain of that comfort e | 
ance of which we ſtand in need! 1 peer 

This furely is happineſs: and this. may be en- 
joyed in every ſituation in which we can be placed 
in this world, for it is totally independent on out- 

ward circumſtances, ..All that the world moſt ya» 
lues can never beſtow it, nor afford true ang Ma 
ing ſatisfaction without: it, nor can the gr 
atflictions ever take it away. If then, in = 
of pleaſure. and ſucceſs,: we, feel that ſomething 
{till is wanting to complete our happineſs, 
and our enjoyments diſturbed by, = dread: of 
loſing them; or if in the time, of affliction we 
are ready to fink. beneath our hurden; when we 
are inclined, to be diſſatisfied or dejected,, inſte 
of giving way . ſuch diſpoſitions, let us thi & 
of the Sk of the Kate we, have, be en. de- 


ferib bing, 


262 . bo On the Pleaſur W 


ſeribing, and aſk ourſelves: if ſuch be really the 
picture of our ſituation ? If it be, our ee 
may be enjoyed without anxiety; and in the midſt 
| ol every trial we may ſay with confidence, « Yet 
will I rejoice in the Lonp, I will joy in the 
„ Gop of my ſalvation:“ and ſuch joy * no 
man taketh from you.” Affliction may be felt, 
human weakneſs may vvercloud it for a time, 
but they cannot deſtroy it; - ſuperior to them 
all, it will conſtantly overbalance me 2 43 in 
2 the end entirely conquer them. 
But if this be not our ſituation, then let: us vaſt 
_ ourfelves why it is not ſo? For this happineſs, 
great as it is, may certainly be attained by all. If 
then we do not enjo wha t is the hindrance ? 
It is vain to plead 2 weakneſs and imperfection 
bf our nature; for more than is in our power will 
W. rl By doing the beſt we can, 
we may ſecure the favour of our GOD ; our 
- dukes will be aſſiſted, and our imperfections 
erer laid to our charge. 
Does the remembrance of eur paſt fandts de 


Wrough the merits of an A Redeemer 


them. 

Does the ſenſe of our 
the conſciouſneſs 'of faults ; which we egen 
fall into, prevent our enjoying it? Let us 
hand upon ourheart, and Candidhyexarnine wherde 
"» be or be not in our to temedy that im- 
and avoid thoſe faults? it be, let 
us immediately and reſolutely ſet about a work of 
the utmoſt conſequence to our preſent and futur? 
peace ;—for certainly if we can wilfully _ 
"our Maker, even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, or 


S — —— 
me. will be forgiven, if we 2 


get | 
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glect any means of expreſſing our love and grati- 
tude to Him, thoſe ſentiments are not felt — 
as they ought to be, nor can they produce the 
2 we aim at. If this be not in our power, 
yet if we really and ſincerely exert our utmoſt 
endeavours, then what we lament is mere human 
weakneſs, the ſenſe of which ſhould never de- 
ſtroy our peace; for what we could not avoid will 
never be imputed as a fault; and involuntary er- 
rors and imperfections need not deprive us of our 
confidence and hope; but then we: muſt be fure 
that they are involuntary,» 57197 | 
And here indeed doubts addy — 5 ri 
even the beſt muſt often be liable in this imper - 
ſect ſtate ; for it is by no means ſufficient that 
ve do not offend deliberately ; and with the free 
conſent of the will. If we find ourſelves conti 
nually falling into the ſame faults; however little 
—— may appear in themſelves, this certainly gives 
pect ſome inclination ſtill prevailing 
in our — contrary to that which ought to be 
the leading principle of every action; and ſueh 
an . ought indeed to awaken our at- 411 
tention, and engage us to exert our utmoſt dili- Wil! | 
_ gence to trace the cauſe of ſuch faults, and fin- 1 
cerely endeavour to root it out, whatever pain 
the facrifice may coſt us: for we ſhall by no means 
form 5 of our ſtate if we judge df 
it only from our ſentiments in the — of 
ſolitude and reflection. The unguarded moment 
muſt alſo be taken into the account, and may of- 
ten afford a much clearer inſight into the heart, 
too apt in many ways to impoſe upon us, and 
lead us to form a 1 r 
3 wa; ogy wort YT 90 1064 gy 4 | 


But though ſuch doubts as theſe ſnould indeed 
excite our care and attention, and may often give 


pain even to thoſe whoſe intentions are ſincerely 


Bas; yet ſtill they ought not to deſtroy their 
happineſs ; for it ſhould always be remembered, 
that the thing required in order to that happineſs, 
is to do the- beſt we can, which certainly is al- 
ways in the power of every nee. 
This conſideration can afford no comfort to 
thoſe who knowingly encourage themſelves in any 
thing wrong, or who neglect to exert their en- 
deavours to conquer their weakneſs, and improve 
their powers, But it is comfortable indeed to 
thoſe who ſincerely wiſh and endeavour to do their 
duty, but who are diſcouraged by a ſenſe of their 


imperfectiona, and diſpoſed to carry to exceſs thoſe 


doubts which, in a certain degree, are the neceflary 
_ conſequences of the frailty of human nature, and 


which are oſteninereaſed by diſpoſitions in them- 
ſelves truly laudable ; ſuch as humility, caution, 


an earneſt deſire -of perfection, and very exalted 


ideas of. it. Thoſe whoſe notions: of excellence 


are not raiſed very high are generally eaſily fa- 
tisſied with their attainments, and often proud af 


ſuch things'as would to others appear ſubjec̃ts for 
humiliation and diſtruſt of themſel ves. 


The humble and fincere Chriſtian may rejoice 


in the thought that the enjoyment of the beſt of 
happineſs, is in his power, and never can be for- 
feited but by his own fault. A diffidence of 

ourſelves is indeed natural and reaſonable, when 
Ve reflect on our paſt faults, our preſent weak - 
neſs and imperf 


which we aim; but this, while it checks ever 
van and preſumptuous thought, and teaches vs 
attention 


ction,> and the exalted purity at 


attention and humility; ſhould" yet never diſ- 
courage aur hopes, or deprive us of our peace of 
mind. It is the ſincere endeavour that is re- 
quired, and will be aſſiſted and accepted, and 
that is in the power of every one, in every mo- 
ment of his life. Whatever is paſt, he may now 
form a good reſolution, exert his efforts, and 
* the happineſs at which he aims: and this 
is a happineſs peculiar to Religion alone. 

Thoſe ho ſpeak of virtue as its own rewürd 
and dwell on the thought of the heart: felt ſatif 
faction it muſt afford, generally repreſent to 
their imagination ſome exalted inſtance of it; 
they paifit to themſelves ſome extraordinary ex- 
ertion of generoſity, benevolence, &e. ſome hero 
who has ſacrificed every ſelfiſi conſideration to 
the nobleſt motives, and exults in the thoughts 
of his triumph; or ſome illuſtrious benefactor 
by whom numbers have been made happy, and 
who enjoys the happineſs of them all. If they 
deſcend to private life, ſtill they take the moment 
of ſome ſucceſsful exertion of virtue ſome diſ- 
treſs relieved, ſome 
in ſhort, Wich! the heart feels, and which the 
heart that is not loſt to every 


not by any de conſtantly enjoyed. 1D legal 3 e 


To do great actions is the lot of few; and in 
common life diſappointments often attend” the 


beſt endeavours. Poverty, fickneſs or affliction 
cock the moſt active ſpirits, and confine their 
powers; 


beſtowed; ſomething, 


generous and ex- 
alted ſentiment muſt feel with delight. Theſe 
are pleaſures indeed; and thoſe who fincerely ſeek 
for them will probably enjoy much more of them 
than they might otherwiſe have imagined; but 
even ſuch will find that many of theſe pleaſures. 
are placed beyond their reach, and that they « can 
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unable to command, and therefore, conſidered 
merely in themſelves, 


great pa 
muſt be 


ſpent in actions which do not afford 


pleaſures of that ſort; and though the delight 
which attends them is certainly a ſentiment im- 
planted for wiſe and gracious purpoſes, yet ſome- 
thing more is neceſſary to furniſh a happineſs 


which may be enjoyed at all times, . in all f. 
tuations. : 


- 'Thoſe who have paſſed many mans! * nies | 


years in conſtant and tedious. ſufferings z who 
y diſeaſe, the loſs of any of their faculties, or 


any other cauſe, are rendered a burden to their 


friends; or perhaps are reduced to a ſtate of ſo- 
litude, and are not ſo happy to have any friends 
about thao; whoſe utmoſt efforts can ſeldom 
attain to any thing farther than leſſening the 
trouble they muſt give to others, and ſubmitting 


with patience to the lot aſſigned them. Such 
perſons will not often find reaſon for that exulta- 


tion of mind which attends on active and ſuc- 
ceſsful virtue; but on the contrary, finding how 
little is the utmoſt they can do, they will be more 
inclined to be diffatisfied with themſelves, and 
hardly able to reconcile themſelves to 2 life i in 
* of ſo little uſe. 
oſe who from the n a their cir- 
eumſtances and ſituations are obliged continually 
do ſuffer from the faults of others; whoſe endea- 
vours to pleaſe are attended with conſtant mor- 


— diſappointments; and who, m_ 
daily 


————— power is: 


cannot afford: a con- 
ſtant and never-failing fource of happineſs. A 
rt of the lives even of the beſt of men 


daily ſacrifice. of their own inclinations can do 
nothing more than leſſen evils, which they are 
unable to prevent or cure, far from feeling the 
triumph of virtue, will often be obliged to ſub- 
mit to the ſufferings which ſhould attend only on 
the contrary; and finding their endeavours un- 
ſuceeſsful, and their conduct frequently blamed, 
may be led to doubt whether they have not in 
ſome way given occaſion to the humiliations 
which they ſuffer; and being unable to ſatisfy 
others, may find it difficult to be ſatisfied with 
. themiolvessi a lh W m He gs 1 22 
Even thoſe who are placed in, ſituations by no 
means ſo painful and diſcouraging as theſe, and 
who meet with much more frequent opportuni- 
ties of enjoying the ſatisfaction of ſucceſsful vir- 
tue, muſt yet ſpend a great part of their lives in 
ſuch actions as do not give occaſion to it; but 
which, confidered merely in themſelves, would 
appear little more than indifferent, and often te- 
dious and infipid. The little compliances which 
duty and civility continually require, the employ- 
ments of domeſtic life, and numberleſs other 
things which mult take up a conſiderable part of 
the life of every one, and the omiſſion of which 
would be highly improper and even blameable, 
can yet afford nothing of that heartfelt exultation 
which is ſuppoſed to be the attendant of virtue; 
and which certainly does attend it on many oc- 
caſions, even where nothing | farther was conſi- 
dered than the preſent fatisfaftion.  _ | 
But Religion, by exalting our hopes and 
torts to the higheſt object, furniſhes a new mo- 
tive for action, which may extend its influence 
over every moment of our lives; it teaches us to 
exalt the moſt trifling actions into exertions of 
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virtue, and to ſind, in the employments of every 
—— che means of improvement in thoſe hea- 
y diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to our 
. both here and hereafter. The tedious 
hours of ſuffering afford continual opportunities 
for the exerciſe of an affectionate and filial reſig- 
nation. He who owns a Father's hand in every 
_ trial,” far from complaining that he is rendered 
_ * uſeleſs to the world, and deprived of the ſatiſ- 
faction he might hare enjoyed in beſtowing hap- 
neſs, will be convinced that his ſituation is fuck 
as is really beſt for him; and ſubmitting pati- 
ently to all the humiliations which attend it, will 
find, in every pleaſure loſt, an occaſion. to exer- 
ciſe the nobleſt ſentiments. * | 
Thoſe who are diſcouraged by Mortigr tiene 
and diſappointments ſhould conſider for whoſe 
ſake they act; and directing all their efforts to 
pleaſe Him who never will reject them, will feel 
a ſtrength of mind which nothing in this world 
could” inſpire; will bear, for his fake, whatever 
ſufferings they may meet with from others; and 
reſolutely perſevere in the path of duty, though 
attended with no apparent pleaſure or ſucceſs. 
They will lock up to heaven with humble, yet 
| eheerful confidence, and remember that their taſk 


is aſſigned by Him WHO only knows what trials 


are neceſſary to i improve and confirm their vir- 


tues; and that while t they do their "__ _ are 
ſure to be accepted. 

The ſame difpoſition will extend its 1 aden 
over all thoſe ain which are generally eonſi- 
dered as matters of indifference; or of ſmall im- 
portance; things which are performed of courſe, 
and without any particular ſatisfaction, or are 


omitted without conſideration of their conſe- 
quences. 
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quences. The employments of every day and 
every hour, which are often more influenced by 
habit than by reflection, even when they are ſuct 
as ought by no means to be neglected; the duties 
of our calling; the care of families; the little 
compliances which are required in ſociety; the at- 
tentions of civility; every thing, in ſhort, which 
it is right to do even on the moſt trifling occa- 
ſions, ſhould be done from the ſame principle 
which inſpires the moſt exalted inſtances of vir- 
tue, directed to the ſame end, and will then be 
attended with a ſatisfaction of the ſame kind. 

He who would be ready to reſign his life, if 
his duty required the ſacrifice, will, from the ſame 
motive, reſign his indulgences, his pleaſures, his 
inclinations, his vanity—every thing, great or 
ſmall, which the duty of his fituation, and the 
preſent time, demand from him; and the dulleſt 
hours he 1s ever obliged to paſs will be animated 
by the ſame ſpirit which is exerted in the moſt 
pleaſing and active virtues. In all he will do his 
beſt; he will endeavour to conform to the will 
of his Heavenly Father, and expreſs his love and 
gratitude to him; and thus, in all, the moſt ex- 
alted fentiments will be exerciſed and enjoyed, 
the nobleſt efforts will be exerted, and the ſuc- 
ceis be ſecure. | | 

If then we find ourſelves weary of the eta- 
ployment in which we are engaged, or feel the 
time hang heavy on our hands, let us confider 
whether we can employ ourſelves in any thing 
better : If we can, let us embrace the opportu- 
. ity, and be happy. If we cannot; if ſome dull 
and tedious way of ſpending our time, or merely 
patient and filent ſuffering, be what our preſent 
duty requires, (as muſt frequently be the caſe in 
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the lives of all) then let us conſider that yi ſub- 


mitting to it cheerfully, we do the beſt we can, 
and in ſo doing are always certain of the divine 
favour and acceptance; the gloom is difpelled; 
the time which before appeared almoſt a blank 
in life now opens a wide held for the (exerciſe 
of virtue; its pleaſures are felt, and its hopes 
enjoyed. 
Thus may the humble Chriſtian; whoſe cir- 
cumſtances and abilities are moſt confined, and 
Who has the feweſt opportunities for the exerciſe 
of active virtue, ſtill enjoy the happineſs which 
' attends it; for to ſuch at happineſs depends 
not on the ſituation in which he is placed, but on 
the ſentiments of the heart; he performs the taſk 
aſſigned to him, whatever that taſk may be, with 
the ſame views, and with the fame alacrity ; not 
repining that he cannot chooſe his part, but en- 
deavouring to improve to the utmoſt that which 
' 15s allotted for him, and to cultivate, by conti- 
nual exertion, in every different ſituation in itte, 
thoſe diſpoſitions which may recommend him to 
the favour of his Maker, and fit him for that 
happineſs which is the object of his hopes. 
When by ſickneſs, afflictions, or any other 
cauſe, our ſpirits are depreſſed; when the moi- 
tifications of ſociety, the diſappointment of Our 
purſuits, and the little ſatisfaction to be met 
with in earthly pleaſures, incline us to be weary 
of the world; let us take a view of it in another 
light, and conſider it as what it certainly may 
be—the road to happineſs, the proſpect 15 
changed at once, and. the moit painful lite ap- 
_ pears truly deſirable. 
We complain of the loſs of ſome pleaſure 


which we valued ; but if all were taken "wy 
that 
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that which alone can make this life truly valua- 
ble would yet remain, and we ſhould ſtill have 
reaſon to receive the gift with thankfulneſs, and 
purſue our courſe with joy. 


Let us but pauſe a moment, and conſider what 


it is to be able to ſay to ourſelves “ I ſhall be 
« happy, perfectly and unchangeably happy, 
« through eternity!“ 

We cannot indeed ſay this poſitively while we 
continue 1n our ſtate of trial, but this we can 
ſay.—“ 1 may be ſo; “ it is in my power to 

e ſoz” not indeed from a dependance on our 


own ſtrength, or a confidence in our own merits; 


but the ſtrength of Almighty God is ready to aſ- 
ſiſt our weakneſs, —and the merits of our Bleſſed 
SAVIOUR to atone for our imperfections :—and 
theſe we may obtain; for of theſe a voice from 
heaven aſſures us, „ Aſk, and ye ſhall receive; 


« ſeek, and ye ſhall find. ” 
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Or all the ſentiments of the heart, there is 
hardly any which appears to be more natural 
and univerſal than Gratitude. One might, in- 
deed, be almoſt inclined to ſuppoſe it the effect 


of inſtin&, rather than of reaſon, fince we ſee - 
ſuch ſtrong appearances of it even in brutes. 


Wherever nature is not perverted, gratitude 
ſeems to follow kindneſs as the effect follows the 


cauſe in any other inſtance. But amongſt the 


refinements of poliſhed life the voice of nature is 
often ſuppreſſed; and, under the ſhelter of artih- 


cial manners, the ſelfiſh paſſions are indulged to 


exceſs. | | T0 ih 

Politeneſs, the expreſſion of a delicate mind 
and a benevolent heart, is taught as an art to diſ- 
guiſe the want of theſe qualities; and appear- 
ances take the place of realities, till the realities 
themſelves are neglected, and almoſt forgotten. 
Perhaps if the buſy and the gay had leiſure to 
look into their own hearts, they might find that 
they poſſeſs" more good qualities than they ſuſ- 
pect themſelves of; but faſhion is the general 
guide, and cven follies and vices, if they are 
Eiftifonable, become objects of vanity, and are 
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affected by thoſe who have no title to them. Vet 
ſtill, in the midſt of all the variations of faſhion 
and prejudice, the eſteem due to gratitude is in 
ſome degree preſerved, and the want of it is a 
fault which no one would ever confeſs. 

A diſpoſition to pride, to anger, to ambition, 
to indolence, and many other blameable 23 
may have been acknowledged by many; but none 
ever confeſſed a diſpoſition to ingratitude, and 
perhaps none ever was conſcious of it: and yet, 
amongſt all the complaints made againſt the 
world by thoſe who, being out of humour with 
themſelves, fancy they have reaſon to be ſo with 
every body elſe, there is hardly any one more 
univerſal than that of the ingratitude they have 
met with. Nor indeed is the complaint eanfined 
to ſuch perſons alone; for it muſt be owned, 
that even the benevolent heart will ſometime; 
find but too much reaſon for it, and mult feel, in 


ſome inſtances, what it would wiſh to conceal 


from all the world. But ſuch inſtances ſhould 


not induce us to pronounce a general cenſure ; - 


and perhaps a more enlarged view of mankind 
might ſhew us that the effects aſcribed to ingra- 
titude are often owing to ſome other cauſe, and 
that thoſe who make the greateſt complaints are 
in fact thoſe who have the leaſt reaſon for them, 
and have themſelves given occaſion to that in- 


_ gratitude of which they complain, by expecting 


ſuch returns as they have no right to claim. 
Perhaps theſe complaints, in many inſtances, 
may be owing to the want of diſtinguiſhing ſuf- 
ficiently between that ſort of gratitude which is 
paid as a debt, and that which is a ſentiment of 
the heart. Every benefit conferred, according to 


its different degree, has a right to claim the firſt; 
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a word or a look may inſpire the laſt more than 
the gift of millions could have done. 


Theſe two kinds of gratitude are different in 


many inſtances, and may be entirely ſeparated ; 
but painful indeed is the lot of him who is re- 
duced to owe the firſt, where he is unable to fee! 
the laſt: for the firſt alone may be indeed a bur- 
den,—the laſt is always a pleaſure; the firſt 
would be glad to return more than it has re- 
ceived, by way of diſcharging the debt,—the laſt 
would make every return in its power, by way 
of expreſſing what it feels, but would never wiſh 
to loſe the impreſſion. In ſhort, the one is the 
return due to benefits, the other to kindneſs ; the 
one may be claimed, and mult be paid; but even 
to mention a claim to the other, would endanger 
the title to It. _ 8 àFwꝛà‚—ꝝké NIN] 
That benefits alone cannot give a right to this 
ſort of gratitude will be evident, if we conſider 
that it is a ſentiment of the heart, which is, and 
can be paid only to kindneſs, or the appearance 
of kindneſs; and beneſits may ſpring from very 
different motives, in Which perhaps the perſon 
on whom they are conferred has in reality no 
concern, nor ever was the object in view; they 
may be embittered by a thouſand circumſtances 
which may make it a pain to receive them; or 
even without theſe, they may want that kindneſs 
which alone can make it a pleaſure to a delicate 
mind. | 8 

In the early part of life, when the ſentiments 
have generally more vivacity than refinement, 
and before experience has taught the fatal art of 
allaying every pleaſure by ſuſpiclon, theſe two 
kinds of gratitude generally go together. Every 
benefit is ſuppoſed to proceed from kindneſs, and 
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is felt as ſuch; and as all the benevolent affections 
of an innocent heart are attended with pleaſure, 
they are generally at that time carried almoſt to 
exceſs. Every appearance of kindneſs is then 
received with warm and affectionate gratitude. 
Imagination beſtows a thouſand excellencies on 
the perſon from whom it comes; every thing is 
expected from the ſuppoſed friend, and every ex- 
preſſion of gratitude ſeems too little to return the 
kindneſs received. Perhaps a little time diſcovers 
the deceit; the obligation 1s found to have pro- 
ceeded from ſome motive quite different from 
what was imagined ; and the perſon who con- 
ferred it ſinks to a level with the reſt of the world, 
and diſappoints all the hopes which had been 
formed. The affectionate and grateful heart re- 
mains the fame as before; but the object to which 
that affection and gratitude were addreſſed is no 
longer to be found; it wiſhes to preſerve the ſame 
ſentiments, and grieves that it is unable to feel 
them: but the apparent change proceeds only 
from the former miſtake z and probably there is 
hardly any perſon of ſtrong ſenſibility who has 
not experienced mortifications of this ſort z and 
ingratitude may often have been laid to the charge 
of thoſe, whole only fault was, that they carried 
their gratitude, and their expreſſions of it, to 
excels, without ſufficiently conſidering what 
grounds they had for it. Thoſe who make the 
complaint might by a different conduct have pre- 
ſerved their claim, but complaints can never re- 
gain what they have loſt; to expect it, would be 
to ſuppoſe that unkindneſs thould produce the 

lame effect as kindneſs. 
Far be it ever from our thoughts to offer any 
excuſe for real ingratitude. The perſon who is 
35 capable 
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"capable of it is a monſter in nature, whom! al 
agree to condemn, and all would wiſh to avoid, 

But the greater our horror of the crime, the 


greater ſhould'be our caution not to charge any 


with it unjuſtly; and the greater care and at- 
tention are neceſſary never to give occaſion to it. 


Thoſe who are ſo ready to complain of the 


want of gratitude in others ſhould examine their 
-own hearts, and enquire whether they really have 


any right to that return which they expect; 
whether true kindneſs was indeed their motive; 
and whether they have not allayed the obligation 


by ſuch circumſtances as muſt deſtroy the effect 
of it, and leave no impreſſion but a painful con- 


fciouſmeſs of owing a debt, inſtead of that heart- 
felt gratitude which enjoys the thought of it? 


While thoſe who wiſh to inſpire true gratitude 


ſhould confider the means by which it may be 
gained; and they are ſuch as, more or leſs, are 
generally in the power of all. EIS 

To beſtow conſiderable benefits belongs in- 
deed to few ; but that kindneſs which comes from 
the heart, and which the heart feels and returns, 
is totally independent on ſuch circumſtances, 
Without this the greateſt benefits may give pain; 
with it, a trifle becomes important, and inſpires 
true and laſting gratitude, For the exerciſe of 


this, numberleſs opportunities are continually 


preſenting themſelves in the daily intercourſe of 
life; and thoſe who are attentive to take advan- 
tage of them will hardly be wanting on greater 
occaſions, either in doing acts of kindneſs, or in 
that manner of doing them, which changes an 
obligation from a burden to a pleaſure. They 


can enter into 9 of thoſe they oblige, 


em every circumſtance 


and are eager to ſpare 
hah which, 


. 
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which may be painful; while thoſe who act upon 
different motives will expect more than they have 
any title to, and probably much more than they 
themſelves would pay if they could change places 
with the perſons obliged ; for the excluſfrve regard 


to /elf, which makes them complain ſo loudly of 


the ingratitude they have met with, would pro- 
bably make them ungrateful in their turn, if they 
were to receive obligations inftead of conferring 
them. OE 

But while we are conſidering that benevolence 
of heart which ſhould be the ſource of every act 
of kindneſs, and that delicacy of manners with 
which all ſuch acts ſhould be attended, (and in- 
deed it is impoſſible to confider them in too ſtrong 
a light) let us not however forget that the want 
of theſe can by no means diſcharge the perſon 
obliged from gratitude conſidered as a duty ; that 
is to ſay, from as much as it is in his power to 
pay; for more than that can never be required. 

Monſieur Do CL os, in his ingenious and ele- 
gant effay, “ Sur les Mocum, has OA excel- 
lent reflections on this ſubject, in which the 
duties of perſons obliged are conſidered at large: 
(ſee chap. 16. ſur la Reconnoiffance, & fur VIn- 
gratitude). He concludes with an obſervation 
well deſerving particular attention, becauſe it ſets 
in a ſtrong light the fallacy of an opinion which 
like many others has been too generally received 
without ſufficient examination, merely becaule it 
ſounds plauſible. His words are theſe :— | 

« Jai pluſieurs fois entendu avancer ſur ce 
« ſujet une opinion qui ne me paroit ni juſte ni 
« decente. . Le caractere vindicatif part, dit on, 
du mème principe que le caractere reconnoiſ- 


« ſant, parce- qu'il eſt egalement naturel de fe 
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10 n 1 8 des mauvais > ſervices... Bi 
. Aa Ample ſouvenir du bien et du mal quon a 
x, eprouve.etoit la regle du reſſentiment qu'on en 
« 8 570 on auroit raiſon, mais il n'y a rien de fi 
e different, ni meme de ſi peu dependant Pun de 
ce. J'autre. Leſprit vindicatif part de Porgueil, 
% ſouvent uni avec le ſentiment de ſa propre 
e foiblefle 3, on s' eſtime trop, et Pon craint beau- 
c coup. La reconnoiſſance marque d' abord un 
e eſprit de juſtice, mais elle ſupoſe encore une 

ame diſpoice a aimer, pour qui la haine ſeroit 
un tourment, et qui s'en affranchit plus encore 
par ſentiment que par reflexion, II y a cer- 

ee tainement des caracteres plus aimans que d'au- 

en tres, et ceux la ſont reconnoiſſans par le prin- 

£5, cipe meme qui les empeche d'etre vindicatifs,” 
This fuppoſcd connection between certain good 


and bad qualities, is an opinion we find often 


maintained, without being ſufficiently examined; 
though probably, in moſt inſtances, it would be 

found directly contrary to the truth, as it has been 

nen to be in his; and the conſequences of ſuch 


an opinion are often of much greater importance 


than may at firſt be imagined. 

„Pride, for inſtance, is generally ſaid to attend 
on ſupcrior talents and attainments. In conſc- 
quence of this opinion, how often do we ſce thoſe 
who are deſtitute of both, affecting that vanity 

which they ſuppoſe to delong to them, and en- 

dcavouring to gain the reputation of ſuperior ex- 
cellence, by aſſuming the appearance of the fault 
which they imagine is connected with it; while 


thoſe who poſſeſs the qualities which others would 


affect are continually aſpiring to greater degrees 
of excellence; and finding that their higheſt at- 


tainments always fall ſhort of their wifhes, 8 
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by thoſe attainments are taught humility. The 
ſame might be obſerved in many other inſtances. 
Virtue and vice, the amiable and unamiable qua- 
lities, are in their own nature oppoſite; and more 
or leſs tend to deſtroy each other, whenever they 
ſubfiſt in any degree in the ſame character; and 
perhaps the moſt effectual way of eradicating any 


bad difpoſition from the minds of young perſons, 


is not fo much by attacking it directly, as *by en- 
deavouring to cultivate thoſe good qualities which 


are particularly cantrary to it, and to give them 


a clear and juſt idea of thoſe which they may have 
been led to imagine are connected with it. 


To the truly affectionate and grateful heart 
every opportunity of exerciſing thoſe qualities 
affords real enjoyment : it cannot help ſeeking 


out for them, e from thoſe feelings it muſt 
derive its greateſt pleaſures; without the exerciſe 
of them it cannot be happy. How then can it 
be ſo in exerciſing ſuch as are contrary to them? 
A very little reafoning and reflection mult ſurel 

be ſufficient to convince any one of the fallacy of 
ſuch an opinion; but to thoſe who really el that 
diſpoſition to affection and gratitude of which 
othe's ralf, all reaſoning upon the ſubject muſt 
be unneceſfary: thoſe ſentiments will bel ever 


cheriſſied; and notwithſtanding the many mor- 


tifications and diſappointments with which they 
may be attended, they will ſtill, in ſome degree, 
carry their reward along with them. Our feel- 
ings are greatly influenced by our purſuits, and 


by thoſe objects which engage our attention. The 


perſon who is continually in purſuit of oppor- 
tunities for exerciſing the benevolent affections, 
either by conferring or acknowledging: kindneſs, 
will overlook a thouſand trifling cauſes of offence 

which 
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which might have awakened reſentment in the 
breaſt of another; while thoſe in whom the ſelfiſh 
paſſions prevail will be equally inſenſible to num- 


-berleſs-. inſtances, of kindneſs which would have 
filled the hearts of others with gratitude and joy; 
juſt as a perſon who is eager in the chace will 
diſregard the beauties of the proſpect which ſur- 
rounds him, and know. no more. of the countr 


through which he paſſed then if he had never ſeen 


It. 
But while the affeQionate and grateful Hae: 
thus purſues and enjoys every opportunity of ex- 
erciſing thoſe qualities, it muſt be owned, at the 
ſame time, that they may lead to many mortifi 
cations: and diſappointments. Thoſe who are 
eager to catch at every appearance of kindneſs 
may ſometimes be miſled by falſe appearances; 
and thoſe who are diſpoſed to love all who havc 


ſhewn them any kindneſs may afterwards find 


that their affection has been miſplaced. 
Jo prevent ſuch miſtakes, as far as the obſer- 
vation of mankind and delicacy of judgment can 
do it, is certainly defirable z but to avoid them 
entirely is perhaps impoſhble : and ſurely none 
would wiſh to avoid them by running into the 
contrary extreme, and loſing all the Pa at- 
tending on ſuch diſpoſitions. 

It ſhould however be obſerved, that this dit. 
poſition to ſeek for obligations relates to kind- 


neſſes, rather than to conſiderable benefits. Af- 


fection muſt precede the benefit, or at leaſt an 


be engaged by the manner of conferring it, in 
order to make it a pleaſure to a perfon of true 


delicacy. This does not proceed from pride; 


but becauſe ſuch a perſon, having a high ſenſe of 
gratitude, 1s — 


to contract an engage- 


ment 
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ment to one he cannot eſteem and love. To be 
unable to entertain thoſe ſentiments which might 
be thought due would be to him a {continual 
ſuffering z while one whoſe feelings are centered 
in himſelf is glad to get what he wants at 
rate, and gives himſelf no concern about making 
any return for it; or at leaſt thinks he has done 
this very ſufficiently by conferring ſome favour 
which he imagines to be equivalent to what he 
has received. Yet, in fact, a real obligation 
freely conferred on one who had no claim to it, 
and willingly received +4 him-as ſuch, can never 
afterwards be cancelled by any act of the perſon 
who received it, even though it ſhould be in his 
power to return benefits far beyond what he has 
received; becauſe, in one reſpect, they mult al- 
Ways fall ſhort of it; for the firſt benefit confer- 
red was a free and unmerited kindneſs, to which 
the perſon obliged had no title ; but no return 
can ever be ſuch, and all that can be done in con- 
ſequence of it is ſtill but a return, however it 
may exceed in other reſpects: ſo' that the perſon 
who once acknowledges himſelf to be under an 
obligation, though he may not be bound to make 
all the returns which an unreaſonable perſon 
may require, is yet bound for ever to acknow- 
ledge it. 

This however relates chiefly to ſuch obligations 
as are really conferred with a view to ſerve the 
perſon obliged. The caſe is different when one 
perſon is benefited by another merely from a con- 
currence of accidental circumſtances, or when 
the benefit was conferred from oſtentation, or 
with a view to gain ſome greater benefit in re- 
turn. In theſe laſt caſes indeed it ſeems a ſort 
of bargain, in which the perſon who gains what 

he 
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he aimed at has received his price, and has no 


reaſon to complain. Yet even in theſe,” and in- 


deed in every inſtance, the truly grateful will 
ever be ready to acknowledge the obligations re- 
ceived, in their various degrees, though the ſen- 
timents excited by ſuch obligations are far diffe- 
rent from thoſe which are the return due to real 


kindneſs. 
That gratitude may ſometimes be a duty when 


it is not a pleaſure, is but too certain; that from 


being a true and heart-felt pleaſure, it may be- 


come a burden, is no lefs ſo; but the pleaſure 


of ſelf-approbation ſtill remains to compenſate 


theſe mortifications ; and they muſt be inſenſible 


indeed who ever felt that pleaſure while they were 


acting an ungrateful part, or who can be happy 
without feeling it. 


The proud and ſelfiſh generally miſtake their own 


Happineſs, and in no inſtance more than in this 
of gratitude. Thoſe who know what it is to feel 
its tendereſt and moſt refined ſentiments, when 
the kindneſs of ſome friend, truly loved and va- 
lued, makes the heart overflow with pratitude 
and joy, and all language ſeems too weak to ex- 


reſs what it feels, will be little inclined to envy 
thoſe who are too proud to be obliged, and too 
ſelf-ſufficient to think. they ſtand in need of any 
thing which the kindnets of others can beſtow. 


Even the little acts of kindneſs attending on the 


daily occurrences of life afford pleaſure far be- 


ond therr reach; for the intercourſe of real kind- 


neſs, and that gratitude which is its due return, 


whether expreſſed in the ſmalleſt or the greateſt 
matters, is always attended with a heartfelt ſatiſ- 
faction on both fides ; and they know little of 


their own intereſt, who from pride, inſenſibility, 
or 
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or inattention, negle&t the opportunities which, 
in a greater or leſs degree, are chr offer- 
ing themſelves for enjoying it. 

But if the grateful heart experience ſuch tif. 
faction in the ſentiments excited by little and im- 
perfect kindnefles, and paid to frail and imper- 
fect beings, how exquiſite muſt be the delight at- 
tending on that gratitude which is excited by in- 
finite obligations, and paid to Infinite Perfection! 
No doubt can here intervene as to the motive 
which gave occaſion to the benefit conferred. We 
had no claim on our Almighty Benefactor, and 
can make him no return: for we have nothing 
but what we have received. Here we can have 
no apprehenſion of carrying our love and grati- 
tude too far, and being reduced to grieve for the 
faults and imperfections of thoſe on whom they 
were beſtowed, and from whom they cannot now 
be recalled. All is perfection of goodneſs, and 
all our love and gratitude muſt ever fall ſhort of 
What we owe. No fears can here ariſe of a change 
of conduct, or that a friend and benefactor 
may ceaſe to be ſuch, and wound the grateful 
heart by unkindneſs and upbraidings; the ſame 
goodneſs will for ever continue, and our warm- 
eſt gratitude be ever overpaid by new inſtances 
of that kindneſs which can never fail but 8 71 
our own fault. 

Religion, to the truly grate ful heart, is a conti- 
nual exerciſe of that virtue; and confidered in 
this view, what a pleaſure is diffuſed over = 
moſt painful trials to which it can ever call us! 
—Our exiſtence, with every bleſſing attending 
on it ;—our redemption, with the hopes of peace 
and pardon ſecured by it ;—and an eternity of 


happineſs prepared for us hereafter are ſurely 
benefits 


benefits ſufficient to awaken 3 in the moſt 
unfeeling heart: and can it be poſſible that thoſe 
on whom a kind. word or look can make an im- 
preſſion, never to be effaced, ſhould be inſenſible 
to benefits like theſe, or return them merely by 
a cold obedience, often paid unwillingly, inſtead 
of that warm and animated gratitude which 
thinks it can never do Rong to expreſs what 


it feels? 


Gratitude, excited by real Lindneſs, and joined . 


with true affection and eſteem, can never be a 
lifeleſs, inactive ſentiment; it will be continu- 
ally ſeeking opportunities to expreſs itſelf; it 
will conſider every ſuch opportunity as a valuable 
acquiſition; and though it ſhould be attended 

with pain and difficulty, it will find a ſatisfac- 


tion even in theſe, becauſe in theſe it can ſhew 


itſelf moſt ſtrongly. It will exert itſelf even- in 
P. and be expreſſed in words and looks, 


nothing farther ſhould be in its power. 
Bim Bben Gratitude is raiſed to the Higheſt Ob- 


ject, the means of expreſſing it can never be 


wanting; every exerciſe of every virtue per- 


formed with that view will be accepted as ſuch; 


and what a ſatisfaction muſt the grateful 3 | 


enjoy from the thought of being continually em- 


ſuch returns as the Almighty BenefaCtor re- 
quires, and will accept! _ 

With this view, how earneſtly will it ſeek for 
every means of doing good to others! With what 


patience and benevolence will it ſupport every 
injury received, and endeavour, by the gentleſt 


means, to bring back offenders to peace and 


goodneſs, inſtead of exaſperating them by re- 
proaches and — 


N in expreſſing its ſentiments, by making 


Conſt- 
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 Confidered"in this view, how pleaſing will 


every difficult exercife of virtue appear; and 
what a never-failing ſource of comfort and ſatis- 
faction will be found even in the ſevereſt ſuffer- 
ings to which human nature is liable! All may 
ferve to expreſs our gratitude ; and to thoſe who 
truly fee] it this muſt. always be a pleafure. 
Nor need the meaneſt and the weakeſt ever be 
afraid that their humble efforts will paſs unno- 
ticed. Earthly benefactors may be removed be- 
ond our reach; and even when preſent they 
are liable to be miſled by falſe appearances, and 
may be often miſtaken in the opinions they form 
of the gratitude they have met with; but He 
who ſees the heart will obſerve and accept the 
{lent wiſhes of the truly grateful, when wiſhes 
only are in their power, for it is the gratitude of 
the heart which He requires; the means of ex- 
preſſing it depend on outward circumſtances. 
How happy then are they in whom theſe ſen- 
timents are warm and active: for here gratitude 
is continually excited by new benefits; and here 
it may be indulged to the greateſt height, with- 
out fear of exceſs, and without doubt of ac- 
ceptance. N 0 | | 
The heavenly intercourſe is continued through 
life. Religion, inſtead of being a reſtraint upon 
the inclinations, becomes an indulgence of them. 
Numberleſs inſtances of infinite goodneſs are 
diſcovered which would eſcape the obſervation 
of the thoughtleſs and inattentive. The plea- 
ſure of gratitude is increaſed by every exerciſe 
of it; and new efforts are continually excited 
to make every pollible return ;—efforts which 
mult always be attended with a heartfelt plea- 
| ue; 
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ſure, becauſe they flow from a delightful prin- 
ciple, and are certain of ſucceſs. * 
Thus may gratitude afford continual pleaſures 
even in this world, and lead us at length to that 
bleſſed {tate where it will be continually excited 
by unbounded benefits, and exerciſed and en- 
joyed through eternity. 


ON 


ON 
H A ‚E r N 


W HOEVER takes an attentive ſurvey of 
mankind cannot fail to be ſtruck with this ob- 
ſervation— That, in general, all are roving about 
in purſuit of enjoyment, and ſeldom think of 
ſeeking it within themſelves, | 

It is very certain that man was formed for ſo- 
ciety, and it is his duty, as well as intereſt, to 
cultivate a- ſocial diſpoſition 3 to endeavour to 
make himſelf uſeful and pleaſing to others; to 
promote and to enjoy their happineſs; to encou- 
rage the friendly affections, and find in them 
the ſource of the greateſt pleaſures which this 
world can beſtow. But, alas ! Society too often 
exhibits a far different ſcene. We ſee wearineſs 
and diſguſt reign in the gayeſt aſſemblies. - 

Converſation, inſtead of turning upon ſuch 
ſubjects as might at once afford amuſement and 
improvement, often languiſhes for want of ma- 
terials, or is engroſſed by the moſt” trifling ſub- 
jects, ſo that it is often merely an idle diſſipation 
of time—perhaps even a pernicious abuſe of 
it; ſince it may afford opportunities for the ex- 
erciſe of many bad qualities, which, by ap- 
pearing in diſguiſe, are rendered {till more miſ- 
chievous. Ill-nature ſhelters itſelf under the 


maſk of wit. A deſire to depreciate the merit of 
the 
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the abſent, or perhaps to mortify the preſent, 


endeavours to paſs itſelf off for the love of ſin- 
cerity and truth, or for a ſuperior degree of zeal 
in the cauſe of virtue. Vanity aſſumes the ap- 
pearance of every good and amiable quality, as 
occaſion offers; or flatters the weakneſſes of 
others, and applauds what ought to be con- 
demned, in hopes of gaining favour, and being 
flattered in return. Sometimes merely for want 
of ſomething to ſay, and without the leaſt inten- 
tion of doing miſchief, an idle report is repeat- 
ed, which tends to injure an innocent perſon— 


perhaps irreparably ; or fix a trifling ridicule 


upon a worthy character, and mg” deſtroy 
the influence of its good example By theſe, 


and numberleſs other means, converſation is per- 


verted from that purpoſe for which it was in- 
tended; and a meeting of rational beings, which 
ſhould have contributed to improve the powers 
of their minds, by mutually affiſting each other, 
and to ſtrengthen the ties of affection and bene- 
volence, by the continual exerciſe of thoſe qua- 
lities, often produces a quite contrary effect, and 
they part, filled with far different ſentiments, 
and weary and diſſatisfied with themſelves and 
with each other. e 22 

Many cauſes might be affigned for this ſtrange 
though too frequent abuſe of what feems calcu- 
lated to afford the higheſt rational entertain- 
ment, ſince every vice and folly contributes to- 
wards it; but amongſt others, this is certainly 
'one—That mankind often ſeek ſociety, not with 
a view to be uſeful and pleaſing to others, or 
even with any great expectation of being pleaſed 


themſelves, but merely becauſe they know not 


how to amuſe themſelves alone; and thoſe who 
wh aſſociate 


— 
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aſſociate with others, becauſe they are weary of 
themſelves, are not very likely to contribute to 
the pleaſure or advantage of ſociety. . 

While all are in purſuit of heppineſa, it is 
ſtrange to obſerve that there are ſo fe who cul- 
tivate and improve thoſe powers which they poſ- 
ſeſs within themſelves, and the conſequences of 
this neglect are certainly much more fatal, even 
to preſent Py than is generally ima- 

ined. 
: Suppoſing it were poſſible that thoſe — 
cannot pleaſe themſelves in ſolitude ſhould be 

able to pleaſe others, and be happy in ſociety; 
yet it is impoſſible to be always engaged in it: 
and even thoſe who have the greateſt opportuni- 
ties of enjoying it know not how ſoon they may 
be reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude. It is 3 
highly neceſſary for all to provide themſelves 
with ſolitary pleaſures; for he mind of man is 
naturally active; it wants employment and 
amuſement; and if it be not ſupplied with ſuch - 
as are innocent and uſeful it will be apt to fink - 
into a ſtate of langour and diſgult, or to run 
alcray into the wildeit extravagancies of fancy, 
which may lead inſenſibly into endleſs doubts and 
errors, productive of confequences which may 
prove fatal to happineſs both here and here- 
after. | 

It is therefore certainly a point of importance 
to all, and eſpecially to thoſe who are entering 
into life, to cultivate thoſe powers and diſpoſi- 
tions of mind. which may prove fources of inno- 
cent amuſement. When theſe are neglected, 
they are eaſily loſt; but being exerciſed, they 
will continually improve; and if properly di- 
rected, 
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rected, they may be productive of much advan- 


tage as well as pleaſure. | 

The impreſſion which any object makes upon 
the mind often depends much leſs upon the ob- 
ject itſelf than on the diſpoſition of the perſon 


who receives it, and the light in which he has 


been accuſtomed to conſider things. 1 
© Suppoſe a large number of perſons entering at 


once into a thick wood: one will enjoy the re- 


freſhing ſhade; another will complain that it de- 
prives him of the proſpect; a third will be em- 
ployed in obſerving the various kinds of trees 
and plants which it contains; a fourth will con- 
ſider them as the riches of the nation, he will 
form them in imagination into ſhips, and ſuppoſe 
chem maintaining the empire of the ſeas, or 
ſpreading our commerce round the world; ano- 
ther will think of the money they might produce, 
he will long for the power of levelling them all 
with the ground, and carrying the profits to the 
gaming table: Perhaps to ſome it may appear 


only as a gloomy ſolitude, which they with to 
quit as ſoon as poſſible; while others, {truck with 


the awful ſcenery of the place, feel their minds 
elevated by it, and enjoy an exalted kind of plea- 
ſure, which can only be felt, but never can be 


deſcribed: Others again conſider it merely as the | 


path they muſt paſs through, and go on as fail as 
they can, without paying the leaſt attention to 
the objects which ſurround them. Yet the foreſt 


is {till the fame, and as an object of ſenſe makes 


the ſame impreſſion on all; though the emotions 
excited in the mind may perhaps be different in 

every one who enters it. 8 8 
The fame will be found to be the caſe in re- 
gard to moſt of the objects which engage our 
| : 7 Eng attention 
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attentionz and though this difference in the'im- 


preſſion made by them depends in ſome degree 


on natural diſpoſition, yet certainly it alſo depends 
on many circumſtances which-are by no means as 
independent on ourſelves as we are apt to ima- 
me 
f One perſon takes a brick merely to paſs away 
the time; another takes it in hopes of gaining 
admiration afterwards, by diſplaying the know- 
ledge he has acquired: the firſt is tired, the ſe- 


cond diſappointed; yet perhaps the book was 
calculated to yield both pleaſure and improve- 
ment to one who read it with a view to theſe. 
Another reads becauſe it is the faſhion, and thinks 
to acquire the reputation of taſte, by admiring 


what has been admired by thoſe who are eſteem- 
ed good judges ; but his reading muſt be a taſk, 
ſince his memory, not his feelings and his rublg- 
ment, muſt inform him when he is to be pleaſed, 
and whut he is to commend. Another: takes a 
contrary method, and thinks he ſhall ſhew ſupe- 
rior delicacy and penetration by diſliking what 
others approve, and diſcovering faults which 
they did not obſerve; he reads with a reſolution 
not to be pleaſed, and in this he will certainly 
ſucceed; and will not only deprive himſelf of a 
preſent pleaſure, but the ſame diſpoſition will 
probably be extended to other inſtances, and by 
degrees may poiſon all the ſweets of life; for 


cyery pleaſure in this world muſt in its own nature 


be imperfect, and thoſe who accuſtom themfelves 
to ſcek for ſomething to find fault with, will ac- 


quire an habit of viewing the dark fide of every 
thing, 'till they loſe the power of enjoying any 


picaſure; and the whole world can afford them 
nothing but objects of dullike. 55 | 
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ſtrikes the ſenſes, or engages the attention; a 
fine picture, a beautiful proſpect, a melodious 
voice, an entertaining hiſtory, can hardly fail to 


afford ſome pleaſure to every one; but they will 


make a ſlight impreſſion on thoſe who have never 
cultivated a taſte for ſuch things; for any plea- 
ſure in which the mind is merely paſſive can af- 


ford only a tranſient ſatisfaQtion ; but when the 


object preſented to us (of whatever kind it may 
be) awakens the imagination, and calls the pow- 
ers of the mind into action, it may then be really 
enjoyed, and may lead to pleaſures far beyond 
vis at farſt fight it ſeemed calculated to produce, 
by exciting new ſentiments and refleftions, and 
exerciſing and improving thoſe faculties on which 
our enjoyments ſo much depend. =o 

There is a certain indolence of mind in many 
perſons, which is no leſs prejudicial to their hap- 
pineſs than to their improvement; they will not 
be at the trouble of ſeeking for pleaſures in their 
own ſtores, or of contributing their part to the 
enjoyment of thoſe which are preſented to them, 
but run continually from one object to another, 
and ſpend their lives in a fruitleſs purſuit of 
what, by the help of a little exertion, they might 
have found in numberleſs inſtances which they 
have overlooked, and what, in fact, they never 
can enjoy, while they conſider it as totally inde- 
pendent on themſelves. 

It is owing to this that we ſee all places of 
public amuſement ſo much frequented by perſons 
who appear to take no pleafure in them. They 


cannot amuſe themſelves, and therefore they go 
where they are told amuſement will be provided 


for them; and though they feel themſelves diſ- 
appointed, 


We may be amuſed for a time with what only 
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appointed, they are unwilling to own | it either to 
themſelves or others, for they know no remedy, 

nor will they be at the trouble of ſeeking any. 
This gives an air of gloomineſs to every place of 
amuſement, for even the gayeſt ſcenes cannot 
afford pleaſure to thoſe who do not bring with 
them a diſpoſition to be pleaſed themſelves, and 
to enjoy and endeavour to promote the pleaſure 
of others. | 

It has been obſerved that pain would be a tri- 
fle could we baniſh memory and anticipation, 
and feel only that of the preſent moment : the 
ſame will be found true in regard to pleaſure. 
We mult reflect in order to ſuffer or enjoy in any 
great degree. The pleaſure which drives away 
thought will be felt only for the moment, and 
will leave a vacancy of mind behind it, which 
will ſoon lead to that ſtate of diſtaſte and weari- 
neſs ſo contrary to every real enjoyment, and 
often more et to ſupport than even poſitive 
ſufferings. 

This is true not only of trifling amuſements, 
but even of thoſe of a more exalted kind. Re- 
flection is neceſſary to the enjoyment of all, and 
therefore to acquire an habit of it is a point of 
the utmoſt importance to happineſs in every ſitu- 
ation in life; yet it is a point much too little 
attended to in moſt ſyſtems of education. 

Inſtruction (according to the uſual method) 
conſiſts in exerciſing the memory, while the 
other powers of the mind are neglected, and ei- 
ther become totally inactive, or elſe run wild 
into a thouſand extravagancies, and prove the 
moſt fatal enemies to that happineſs which they 
were intended to promote; in order to which it 
18 neceſſary that * ſhould be cultivated and 

K improved, 
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On Happineſs 
nproved, and directed to proper objects, not 
loſt for want of exertion, nor ſuppreſſed” from x 


fear df the miſchiefs they may occaſion, The 


beſt book, or the moſt inſtructive converſation, 
will afford little pleaſure or advantage by being 
merely remembered, in compariſon of What it 


might afford by exciting new reffections in the 
mind, which lead to a new train of thought, and 


make the riches of others become in ſome ſort 
its own. Without this every kind of ſtudy will 
be dull and unintereſting, becauſe it will only 


Mt the memory, without improving the mind or 


affecting the heart. A new language will only 
furniſh a new ſet of words; but by comparing 
It with thoſe already known, it might find means 
of explaining our ſentiments and ideas more diſ- 
tinctly, and perhaps of ſetting things in a clearer 


light, even to ourſelves. 


The ſtudy of any branch of philoſophy, inſtead 
of being merely an employment for the memory, 


may tend to new obſervations and diſcoveries, 


and raiſe the mind by degrees to cantemplaetons 
of a far higher kind. 

Hiſtory, inſtead of ſupplying us only with the 
knowledge of facts, may give us a farther inſight 
into the human heart, and furniſh many uſeful 
obſervations in regard to our conduct in life, if 
we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeek the remote cauſes 
of great events, and trace to their ſource the ſe- 
cret ſprings of action, which will often be found 


far different from what at firſt fight they appear 


to have been. And, 

Poetry, from a trifling amuſement, may be 
raiſed to a pleaſure of the higheſt kind, if it makes 
us feel more — the exalted ſentiments which 


it expreſſes, and elevates the mind to a contem- 
. plation 
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plation of its- native © dani and 2 confeiouſneſs 
of powers for enjoyment beyond what any thing 
in this world can ſatisfy. By ſuch, methods a8 
theſe ſome kind of —.— may be found 
in almoſt every ſtudy, beſides that which is its im- 
mediate object; and a conſciouſneſs of umproye- 
ment is a never- failing ſource of pleaſure. 

The ſame method might alſo often be a 7 5 
to the common OCCUITENCES of private life. 
ever improvement is really the object of purſuit, 
numberleſs opportunities for attaining it (too ge- 
nerally overlooked) will continually: be preſenting 

themſelves ; and it is aſtoniſhing to obſerye how 
often ſuch, opportunities are loſt, from mere in- 
attention, and for want of being accuſtomed to 
look within ourſalves. Thoſe who are continu- 
ally employed in endeayouring to diſplay their 
talents to others will ſcarce ever da this to any 
purpoſe; their attention is engaged by what they 
wiſh to appear to be, not by what they really are: 
and this is often carried fo far, that they impoſe 
upon themſelves as well as others; and while this 
deception continues the evil 1s withont a Teme+.. 
dy, and all hope of improvement muſt be en- 
tirely at a ſtand. 

There is indeed hardly any thing ſo fatal to ime. 
provement of every kind as the practice which too 
generally prevails in the world, of ſubſtituting ap- 
pearances in the place of realities ;, and thoſe in- 

ſtructions which teach the art of doing this, > (haves i 
ever plauſible they may appear in many inſtances). 
will be found to be far more pernicious than at 
firſt ſight would be imagined,. not only by ſetting 
up another object of , purſuit in the place of real 
improvement, and teaching a continual habit of 
e but alſo by Es true merit into dif- 


credit. 
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credit. Thoſe who are conſcious that they are 
acting a part themſelyes will always be apt to 
ſuſpect others of doing the like; and thoſe who 
can find means of acquiring the reputation of 
merit of * 1 which they do not poſſeſs, 
will hardly be at the trouble afterwards of en- 


„ deavouring to acquire the reality. En 


In ſolitude there is much leſs danger. of ſelf- 
deceit. Our thoughts are not diſſipated by a va- 
riety of objects, nor employed in endeavouring 
to gain the good opinion of others; nor is the 
judgment we form of ourſelves made dependent 
on that opinion, as it ſometimes happens in ſociety, 
. eſpecially when we have any reaſon to believe 
that it inclines to the fide moſt fayourable to our 
vanity. We muſt then feel and improve thoſe 

owers which we poſſeſs, in order to enjoy them; 


and for this reaſon, as well as many others, it 


may be highly uſeful to all to be ſometimes ac- 
ene to ſolitude; eſpecially in the early part 


of life, while the mind enjoys its full vigour, and 


the ſpirits are not broken by fickneſs and afflic- 


tions; they will then find the reſources which 
they poſſeſs, and learn that it is poſſible to amuſe 
And improve themſelves. Probably a time will 
come when ſolitude will be unavoidable, or when, 


from diſtaſte to ſociety or many other cauſes, it 


may appear deſirable. But to thoſe who have 


never been accuſtomed to enjoy the pleaſures and 
advantages it might afford, it will then (in all pro- 
bability) be a painful and dangerous ſituation. 
Unconſcious of thoſe reſources which they might 
have found within themſelves, and unaccuftomed 


to intellectual pleaſures, they will hardly be able 


to acquire a reliſh for them at a time when the 


ſpirits, and perhaps the temper, are an: 
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the diſappointments and mortifications of . fo- 
ciety. They will be apt to dwell on diſcontented 
thoughts, and fancy themſelyes better than the 
reſt of the world, merely becauſe they are weary 
of it, till their benevolence 3 is weakened by con- 
tinually viewing every thing in the worſt light, 
and they grow proud of the faults. of others, not 
of their own good qualities. 

In ſuch a ſtate of mind no ee will be 
gained by being obliged to take a nearer view of 
their own character and conduct; for, inſtead of 
comparing themſelves with that degree of excel- 
lence which they might have attained, they will 
form their judgment by a compariſon of them- 
ſelves with the unfavourable opinion they have 
formed of others; and their ill- humour, as. well 
as their vanity, will ſecure to themſelyes the pre- 
ference, yet will deprive them at the ſame time 
of any ſatisfaction this preference might afford; 
for their ill-humour will make them a burden to 
themſelves, and their vanity will make them eager 
to gain the applauſe of others, and be continually | 
mortiſied and difappointed at finding they do not ' 
ſucceed. Thus, the gloom of dc "will DE | | | 
added to the diſguſts of ſociety ; the pleaſures of 
the one will be loſt, and thoſe of the other. un- 
known, or unenjoyed. . 

It is impoſſible to enumerate the lent which 
a thinking mind may find within itſelf, or the ad- 
vantages which may be derived from them; they 
are far beyond all deſcription, and can only be 
known by being enjoyed. Indeed from a diffe- 
rence of character and circumſtances they may 
perhaps be different in every perſon ; but every 
one who ſeeks them will probably find that he 
way enjoy much more than he had any notion of. 

K 3 How 
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How delightfut might it be to trace to ourſelves 
the image of all that is moſt beautiful and pleaſin 
in nature, to renew the impreſſion which Tuck 
objects have formerly made upon the mind, and 
then endeavour to improve in imagination upon 
What we have ſeen.— To obſerve the cauſes of 
thoſe effects which we ſee, as far as they are ob- 
vious, to our notice, and try to diſcover thoſe 
which are yet unknown to us ;—to recal ſuch paſt 
events as have afforded us true pleaſure, and to 
anticipate ſuch as we may hereafter hope for, or 
Paint to ourſelves ſcenes more pleaſing than any 
we have ever yet known, or probably ſhall ever 
find in this world ;—to foar beyond all bounds of 
Tpace or time, and try to catch a glance at objects 
Which are far beyond our preſent powers of com- 
prehenfion, , In Hort, to exert the powers of the 
mind, to enjoy and improve thoſe faculties 'by 
which man is diſtinguiſhed from the inferior 
creation; to feel that they are independent on 
outward objects, and rejoice in the conſciouſneſs 
of the dignity of our nature. _ 
Every amiable quality and difpoſition of the 
Heart, all that is good and pleafing in ſociety, 
may alfo, in à certain degree, be exerciſed in 
Imagination, and cultivated and enjoyed in ſoli- 
eee by pie 
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in ſociety, yet, at the ſame time, the ſenſe of our 
own weaknels teaches us to be more indulgent w 
that of others. 

Our candour may be employed in driving away 
the prejudices through which we are apt to view 
their words and actions, when they happen to 


wound our pride, or oppoſe our purſuits. While 


we feel ourſelves hurt, we are apt to aggravate 
the fault of the offender, which perhaps, if con- 
fidered in its true light, and aſcribed to its true 
motives, would appear to be no fault at all. 
Our henevolence may be exerted in yrs <abbr: 
ſchemes to do good to others, which, even thougt 
they ſhould never take effect, will ſtill afford a 
_ pleafing exerciſe to the mind, and contribute to 
preſerve that heavenly diſpoftion in its full vigour, 
and make us more ready to purſue atid embrace all 
ſuch opportunities as may afterwards be found. 
Thus every virtue may, in ſome ſbrt, be exer- 


ciſed, even when all the apparent means of ei- 
ercifing them are taken away, for our thoughts 


may ſtill be employed in conſidering in what man- 
ner we would with to act in various circumſtan- 


ces and ſituations; and by ſuch means as theſe 


we may improve ourſelves in every thing that is 
good and valuable, and enjoy, in ſome degree, 
the good effects of actions which it may never be 
in our power to perform. 

While the thoughts acquire an 1 of vie w- 
ing things in their true light, the pleaſures of 


goodneſs are felt, and the conduct it would die- 


tate is impreſſed on the heart, and may remain 
ready to be called forth to action on future oc- 
caſions, in ſpite of the oppoſition which preſent 


objects and paſſions may then make to it. ; 
136 5% & 4 :-;o word 0: 190 8 
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deo 0. Happineſ 
What improvement a as well as Eatisfacion may 
1 afford us, to form to ourſelves the moſt exalted 
repreſentation of every virtue free from every 
tan frailty and imperfection, and raiſed far 
nd what we haye found in real life; to con- 
n them in their greateſt excellence to 
feel our minds elevated, and our hearts warmed, 
by the repreſentation, while our moſt earneſt to 
_ fires are excited to attain to that perfection which 
we admire, and every difficulty which can oppoſe 
our efforts, and every ſuffering which may attend 
them, appear trifling on the compariſon, and un- 
;; worthy of the attention of an immortal mind. 
Then, to conſider the great and glorious purpoſes 
for which that mind was intended ; the joys which 
alone can ſatisfy it; the extent of its powers; 
and the eternity of its duration 
In ſuch contemplations as theſe the ſoul ſcems 
to expand itſelf, and enjoy its native excellence; 
it feels itſelf raiſed above the little objects of this 
world, and ſeems to make ſome. approach to that 
happineſs for which it was formed, and which, 
even in the midſt of all that preſent enjoyments 
can beſtow, and in ſpite of a thouſand diſappoint- 
ments, it muſt for ever purſue ; while the powers 
and, the hopes it feels afford an earneſt of joys 
+ Which are calculated to ſatisfy them for ſurely 


they were not en in vain. 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION: 
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Tuarxz is no precept in the Goſpel of our 
Bleſſed Saviour delivered more poſitively than 
this, © BE YE PERFECT.” It is addreſſed to all, 
no exception is made in favour of any, and Gop 
does not require from us what we are unable to 
perform; yet when we conſider the various ta- 
lents beſtowed upon mankind, and the different 
ſituations in which we are placed in this world, 
it ſeems ſcarce poſſible that all ſhould attain to an 
equal degree of excellence. The powers and fa- 
culties of many are confined, the influence of 

moſt men extends but to a very ſmall circle; and 
while they admire at a diſtance the virtues of thoſe 
who have moved in a more exalted ſphere, ang 
by their actions or ſufferings have benefited man- 
kind, and done honour to the religion the Pro- 
feſs, they are apt to imagine, that as theſfe are 
heights of excellence to which they never can 
attain, thoſe precepts which ſeem to require ſuch 
exalted perfection cannot relate to them; that to 
aim at it would be attempting an impoſſibility; 
and that ſuch endeavours muſt be left to thoſe 
whoſe powers are greater, and whoſe influence is 
more extenſive. Yet the precept is e and 
K 5 therefore 
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is only in the power. of a fen. 
; "What then is this Perfection which is thus re- 
quired of all, and which therefore certainly may 
be attained. by the poor and dependant, the del 
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and helpleſs, as well as by the healthy and fewer. 
, TING TT 
Perfection, in any created being, muſt mean 
the higheſt degree of excellence which that being 
is capable of attaining ; abſolute perfection, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, being an eſſential 
attribute of Gop alone. It muſt conſiſt in the 
utmoſt exertion of thofe powers with which that 
being has been endowed by his Maker, and in 
applying them all to the beſt purpoſes: | But as 
the powers given to every different order of being, 
and probably to every individual, are different, 
the degree of excellence which conſtitutes the 
perfection of every one muſt alſo be different; 
and one who has exerted his little talents to the 
utmoſt may be much nearer to perfection than 
another in appearance greatly ſuperior to him in 
excellence, but who had tatents to have made him 
much more ſo if he had employed them as he 
This muſt always occaſion great uncertainty in 
the judgments. we form of others, fince we can 
never know the powers with which they are en- 
dued, nor the difficulties with which they are 
obliged to ſtruggle, and therefore can never judge 
how near they may have advanced to that perfec- 
tion which it was in their power to attain. Per- 
haps the fault we think we have diſcovered ir our 
neighbour may have ariſen from ſome motive un- 
known to us, which, in the eye of Him who 
fees the heart may greatly leſſen its malignity. 
| Perhaps, 


* 


Perhaps, en ce or 8 it ma 
appear to him in a very different light. © Suk 
conſiderations ſhould, make us very cautious in the 
- judgments we paſs upon others, and always in- 
_ tlined to hope the belt, and to give the moſt fa- 
vourable interpretation to every action; fince, 
for ought we know, it may be the moſt juſt. 
But with regard to ourſelves the cafe is: far 
different, and we are by no means liable to the 


ſame difficulties, fince the fault we fe we cer- 


tainly may erideayour to amend z and if that en- 
deavour be ſincere, we may be certain that it will 
be aſlifted and accepted. 

Some good we can all do, and if v we do all that 
is in our power, however little that power may 
be, we have performed our part, and may be as 
near perfection as thoſe whoſe influence extends 
over . kingdoms, and whoſe good actions are felt 
and applauded by thouſands. - But then we muſt 
be ſure that we do all we can; and exert to the 
utmoſt all thoſe powers which God has given 
us; and this is a point in which we are very apt 
to deceive ourſelves; and to ſhelter our indolence 


under the pretence of mability. | 
Let us then, in whatever fituation in life we 


may be placed, conſider, attentively how we may 
improve it to the beſt advantage; let us never be 
_ diſcouraged by any difficulty which may attend 
what we know to be our duty; for if we do our 
beft, we are ſecure of an All-powerful. aſſiſtance; 
nor let us ever think any occaſion too trifling for 
the exertion of our beſt endeavours, for it 1s by 


conſtantly aiming at perfection in every. inſtance, ; 


that we may at length attain to as great a Here 


of it as our preſent ſtate will admit „ 
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the eye of a ſuperficial obſerver. And in that day 
: bo it Gop ſhall judge the ſecrets of men's — 
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ian PerfeStion 


n may x olf! our; Bleſſed Saviourꝭs com- 
Yd" in the meaneſt as well as in the moſt ex- 
alted /fituation in this world; and upon an at- 
tentive ſurvey of every one, we may di ſcover duties 
ſufficient to require the exertion of our utmoſt 


powers, and many opportunities of doing good 
to ourſelves and others, which are apt to eſcape 


we ſhall probably ſee many who have ſcarce deen 
noticed in this world, diſtinguiſhed. amongſt the 


moſt illuſtrious followers of their Lord; and pre- 


ferred far before others, who while they lived 


were the dh objects of reverence and admi- 
4 15 en 


> poor man, We perhaps by holmes, 


and dejected by contempt, whoſe. daily. labours 


can e procure him a little pittance to ſup 
his wretched life, cannot indeed diſtinguiſh Sm 


ſelf by any great actions or public benefits; he 
cannot feed the hungry nor clothe the naked; but 


he can ſubmit with patience and reſignation. to 


that ſtate in which Providence has placed him; 


he can labour with integrity and diligence to im- 
prove it to the beſt advantage, and look up to 
Gop for a bleſſing upon his honeſt endeavours ; 
he can inſtruct his children in all the good he 
knows, and be always ready to take every oppor- 
tunity to aſſiſt a neighbour in diſtreſs; and in ſo 


doing he may approve himſelf to the Searcher of 
Hearts, far more than thoſe who perhaps have 
inwardly applauded their own benevolence, when 


they beſtowed a trifle out of their ſuperfluity to 
give a temporary relief to his diſtreſs. He may 
riſe to a ſtill more heroic degree of excellence, 
and lift up a ſecret prayer for the man who. has 

refuſed 
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refuſed him even that triſſe; yet ls will hear 
chat prayer but He to whom. 10 is addreſſed. Con- 
tempt, or at beſt pity, will be his portion in his 
life, and probably it will never occur to any one 
who ſees him, that he ſhall hereafter behold him 
With admiration” and eee with 
. 1 

yl not then the meaneſt i imagine he. can = 
nothing; he may be truly great, gin ma fulfil his 
Loxp's command, and be ſecure of his accep- 
tance ;z but let Han remember that every advan- 
tage muſt be gained by ſome effort, and that no. 
ſituation can juſtify indolence and inactivity, or 
murmuring and repining. And let thoſe who ſte 
his diſtreſs, but cannot ſee his heart, think in what 
manner they ſhall wiſh they had treated him, if 
they ſhould ſee him hereafter approved and re- 
warded by the great Judge of men and of angels. x 

But poverty is not the only ſituation which 1 
' pleaded as an excuſe for the little good that is 
done; there are many who live dependent on If 
will of others, ſo that even their time is not 
their own diſpoſal. When this is really the caſe, 
and, from the relation in which they ſtand, ſuch 
a dependance i is indeed their rf then a cheer- 
ful ſubmiſſion is the virtue which their ſituation 
particularly requires; and a little experience. will 
ſoon convince them that it is not one of thoſ 
which is moſt eaſily attained : their own incli- 
nations, even when juſt and 'reaſonable, muſt 
often be ſacriſiced to the mere whims of another, 
and it will require no ſmall degree of exertion to 
be able to gain continual victories over them- 
ſelves. | 
Let not then thoſe who are tied?) in fuch a a 
A imagine that they can do nothing, for 


they 


V Have much to do; their taſk is dilficuſt and 


which; if their true motives were known, would 
appear moſt deferving of applauſe. +» 


__ Something of this fort may. probably have been 
felt at times by all whoſe fituation is in any de- 
Tree dependant ; but that dependance can never 


fo continual as to deprive them of alt oppor- 


tunities of acting for themſelves, and benefiting 
others; and when ſuch opportunities are rare, 
that conſideration ſhould incite them to exert the 
utmoſt diligence in feeking them out, * ac- 


tivity in making the moſt of them. 


The ſame may be ſaid in regard to all who « com- ; 
plain in any reſpect of the narrow ſphere in which 
they are confined. Let them examine it atten- 


tively, and conftantly and diltgently exert their 


utmoſt powers in doing all the good they can, and 
will ſoon find that . more is in their 


power than they were apt at firſt ſight to imagine; 
and this, not only by relieving the diſtreſſes of 


Tty and want, by being always ready to give 


vomfolt to the afflicted, and advice and inſtruc- 

tion to thoſe who ſtand in need of them, but 

common converſation, and daily intercourſe witk 

the world, afford numberleſs opportunities of 
4 to thoſe who are attentive to make the 


moſt of them 5 
A word in ſeaſon _ ſave the bluſh of baſhful 


. - _ by the torrent of. nabe, 4 


Hateful; and the more ſo, as they muſt not expect 
to be ſupported in it by the approbation of others, 
FHnee in general the Mark perfect their virtue the 
leſs it will be noticed; they will not tell the world 
that it colts them à continua ſtruggle, and pro- 
bably the world will never ſuſpect it; but, on the 

| contrary, they will often be blamed for actions, 


re % • Ü —¼Ä w 
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ſtop tlie refs! of 4 report, 8 
ohiy nee mite Moe fde be, Jer Wha Fw 
when repeated a little - farther, might lain the 
5 of real worth. 5 

A geittle anſwet may ſtop the vielende of 846. 
fron in its beginning, Kr hafty word, and 
perhaps even filence, might have aggravated, "ell 
the conſequences became dreadful indeed; 

To relate the diſtreſſes of thoſe who: cannot 
plead for themſelves may awaken the compaſ- 

ion of ſome who are able to relieve them, 280 
perhaps not unwilling, but too indolent, or too 
much engaged in other putſuits, to feek out ob- 
jects for themſelves'; nay, ſometimes, if the ap- 
plication be made in public it may gain from va. 

nity what it would not have gained from bene- 
volente; and by theſe means the poor atleaſt will 

be behoted; and poſſibly the rich may be ſo too; 

for thoſe who have been induced to do good, 
though by a wrong motive, may yet find thät 
there is a pleaſure in it, and learn — to "ge; 
it for its own fake. 

A judicious obſervation, a rational in 8 
generous feritiment, when unaffectedly Intrenlitcets: 
in the courſe of converfation, may make an im- 
preſſion on thoſe who are not in the habit Ws 
thinking for themſelves. 

A thouſand little attentions ay oxtoife: dur 
own benevolence, and gain the good- will of A out | 
perhaps too they may contribute in forme degree 
to ſoothe the aching heart, for even the moſt + 
trifling inſtance of kindneſs, which ſprings from 
true benevolence, can hardly fail of giving * 
pleaſure to the receiver. 

But it is impoſſible to enumerate the n 


tunities of doing good, which are continually. 
Bo offering 


r 


— 
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offering themſelves in the daily occurrences of 
life, in ſuch. things as are commonly called ite, 
though indeed that appellation by no means be- 
longs to them, ſince it is upon theſe principally 
that the happineſs of ſociety depends, and a want 
of attention to them is the ſource of continual 
uneaſineſs, and the chief cauſe of moſt of the 
unhappineſs which diſturbs the intercourſe of 
private life. 1 
The man of delicate ſenſibility, whoſe heart 
has received an unneceſſary wound, has been more 
hurt by the perſon that gave it, than by him who 
robbed him of his purſe ; and yet how often is 
this done without the leaſt remorſe, merely from 
the idle vanity of diſplaying a falſe wit, or a 
,trifling talent for ridicule; or from a defire of 
aſſuming a ſuperiority which is ſeldom. aſſumed 
but by thoſe, who have no title to it. 
Opportunities of giving pain are continually 
preſenting themſelves; and to avoid them is as 
much a poſitive duty, as to ſeek opportunities of 
doing good: both are alike the genuine effects of 
true benevolence, which perhaps ſhews itſelf in 
.a ſtill tronger light when it triumphs over vanity, 
by ſuppreſſing an ill-natured diſplay of wit, than 
., when it beſtows a relief to the diſtreſſed ; ſince 
in this laſt inſtance the pleaſure attending on the 
action might alone be a ſufficient inducement to 
But while we are endeavouring to avoid giving 
pain to others we ſhould not be leſs cautious to 
guard againſt a diſpoſition to take offence at every 
trifle, which is not leſs prejudicial to the pleaſures 
and advantages of ſociety. A want of delicacy, 
or perhaps merely a want of thought, may have 
- given rule to the expreſſion which diſpleaſes us: 


and 


— 
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and if fo, we have no more right to be offended 
than we have when we ſuffer any harm by mere 
accident, ſince in either of theſe caſes there 
certainly was no intention to hurt us. Such ex- 
cuſes as theſe we may often find reaſon to plead 
for others, but we can never plead them in our 
own caſe, if we indulge ourſelves in the {lighteſt 
word or look that may give pain to another; ſince 
the firſt” is what no body will own, and a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the laſt would be a contradiction in 
terms. Thus reaſon and juſtice, as well as 
nevolence, and a regard for the good'of ſociety, 
require us to make great allowances for others, 
and very little for ourſelves. — 

It may poſſibly be objected, that all this requires 
an uncommon degree of reflection and preſence 
of mind; that ſuch continual watchfulneſs mult 

reſtrain the freedom of converſation z and that it 
- impoſſible to be always upon our guard. But 

ſuch objections ſeem to ſuppoſe a continual | ftrug- 
_ gle with a bad heart; whereas he who aims at 
perfection muſt begin his buſineſs there; for 
while any bad diſpoſitions are encouraged, it is 
vain to hope that they will not ſometimes ſhew 
themſelves in words and actions; and it would 
be a difficult taſk indeed, always to put on the 
appearance of benevolence, while the reality is 
wanting. But were the heart full of love and 
gratitude to its'Creator, and true benevolence to 
its fellow- creatures, it would find in itfelf the 
ſource of all that is good and pleaſing in ſociety, 
and then there would be nothing more to uy but 
to follow its dictates. 

To attain to this perfection, and to onder all 
thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions which oppoſe it, ſhould be 
our conſtant aim, and mult indeed ofren NR 

t 
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the exertion pf no ſmall effort; but it is an object 
well worthy to employ our utmoſt powers, ant it 
may be obſerved, for our comfort, that at every 
Rep the difficulties will leſſen; the heart will feel 
the pleaſure of benevolence, while reaſon and re- 
ligion recommend the duty: every opportunity of 
_ exerciſing it will increaſe this pleaſure, and con- 
ſequently the paſſions will become leſs and leſs 
able tocontend with it, 'till at laſt they are obliged 
to yield, not ſo much to reaſon as to a ſtronger 
inclination; and then the exerciſe of benevolence 
becomes, not the reſult of reflection, but an in- 
dulgence of the bent and inclination of the heart. 
JI 0 one of this character it would require no 
effort to avoid giving pain to others, ſince it would 
be the greateſt pain he could himſelf receive. 
The little vanity of diſplaying a ſuperiority, or 
gaining a momentary. applauſe, could be no in- 
ducement to him, ſince the feelings of his own 
heart would make him bluſh while he received it, 
from a conſeiouſneſs that he might have deſerved 
applauſe of a much higher kind, 
In ſhort, to ſay that the exerciſe of this branch 
of benevolence, which relates to the little occur- 
rences of common converſation, mult. lay us un- 
der a continual reſtraint, is in effect to ſay that 
ſome other inclination is more powerful in the 
heart; and while that is cheriſhed and encou- 
raged, it is vain to hope that it will not prevail, 
and perhaps in time quite extinguiſh that heayenly 
ſpark, which, properly eultivated, might have 
been a ſource of happinels to ourſelves and others. 
To improve this ſhould: be the conſtant buſineſs 
of every one in every different ſituation of life; 
for though its exerciſes are various, and though 
in this world they cannot always afford an equal de- 
gree 
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_ frecof pleaſure, yet the principle from which they 
all' flow is {till the fame; and it is the principle 
which ſhould” be cultivated- and improved here, 
_ which will be accepted and rewarded here- 
There is yet another ſituation, which, more 
than all thoſe hitherto mentioned, ſeems to damp + 
all the powers of the ſoul, and exclude all means 
of doing good to ourſelves or others, and that is 
Siskneſs. When the body is weakened. by pain, 
the thoughts confuſed, and the ſpirits ſunk, we 
are apt to think it is no time to aim at perfection, 
and that we are incapable of making any effort 
towards it: yet even here we ſhould remember 
What has been all along obſerved, that the per- 
fection required of us conſiſts in exerting to the 
utmoſt thoſe powers which we poſſeſs, however 
little they may be. In ſuch a ſtate we cannot 
indeed act as we would have done in the days of 
health and ſtrength, but we can ſtill eonſtantly 
and ſincerely endeavour to do our beſt. 
In this, as in every other ſituation, we ſhould 
remember, that to avoid giving pain is as much 
an act of benevolence as to do real good. An 
impatient word, or even à groan, may wound 
the heart of the friend who has been watching 
night and vs to give you eaſe and comfort; ſup- 
preſs it, and you will have prevented -a pang, 
greater perhaps than that which you relieve when 
you give bread to the hungry and drink to the 
thirſty, An expreſſion of fretfulneſs at the little 
inadvertencies of attendants. may diſcourage wel 
meant endeavours, while a different conduct 
might ſtill incite them to do more, | and-poſhbly 
in time might teach thoſe, who at firſt were oy. 
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ed merely by intereſt, to act upon a better mo- 
tive. 


Such cdu of doing good may vet be 


found; and if ſuch exertions are attended with 
ſome difficulty, let us remember, that to conquer 
that difficulty is a chief part of the perfection 
which ſuch a ſtate admits of. 


True Chriſtian fortitude and patience muſt be 


founded on a ſincere love of Gop, and an af- 


fectionate, filial reſi ignation to his will; and ſuch 
a diſpoſition muſt neceſſarily include benevolence 


towards all mankind, an active principle which 


pain and ſickneſs never can extinguiſh. 
Let us not then imagine that exceſs of ſuffer⸗ 


ing can be an excuſe, if we are conſcious that 
we give any pain to others which mnt have 


been avoided, ſince it can only be ſo, for thoſe 
who are not aft of it, when it forces from 


their weakneſs expreſſions which they afterwards 


recollect with pain, and wiſh they could recall; 


for it muſt be allowed that in ſuch a ſituation it 
is difficult to be always upon our guard. But 


though this gives reaſon to hope that great allow- 
ances will be made, yet it can be no excuſe for 


not exerting our beſt endeavours; and it is a very 


powerful motive to induce us to cultivate, whilſt 
we are in health, that heavenly benevolence, 


which, were it once, as it ought to be, the habi- 


tual diſpoſition of the ſoul, would remain ſo in 


f every ſituation in life, and "ind continual oppor- 


tunities of exerting itſelf, even in the midſt of 
ain and ſickneſs, of poverty and affliction. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the variety of 

fituations in which inability to do good is pleaded 


as an excuſe for the little that is done, and that 


not always by the indolent alone; for there reigns 
in 
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in the world a certain prejudice in favour of 
ſuch actions as are attended with apparent good 
effects, which it is very difficult for any one en- 
tirely to ſhake off; and it may have happened to 
many, whoſe intentions were yet ſincerely good, 
to be diſcouraged by the little apparent good that 
is in their power; and by the diſappointments 1 
they, may have met with in their endeavours to do | 
even that little. 
But let ſuch remember that it is the i intention, 
not the ſucceſs, which conſtitutes the merit of 
any action; and whatever preſent pleaſure they 
may loſe by the diſappointment of their honeſt 
endeavours, will, with infinite advantage, be | 
made up to them hereafter. 1 
They ſhould alſo conſider, that the applauſe of 4 
man, and even the ſecret ſelf- approbation which | | 
attends a ſucceſsful good action, is not without its i 
danger. Vanity 1s ever apt to ſteal in, | and taint — 
even our beſt performances, and that not only in 1 
ſuch actions as are ſeen by the world, for there 
may be a vanity even in our own applauſe ; and | 
when they find their beſt endeavours diſappoint- 
ed, and their greateſt kindneſſes received with 
indifference, and repaid with ingratitude, let 
them not be diſcouraged, but ſtill go on in the 
blefſed courſe in which they are engaged, con- 
ſtantly eren to diſcover and improve 
every opportunity of doing good, however little 
it may appear, though no eye ſee them, and no 
voice applaud them. 
HE who is higher than the higheſt will mark 
their diligence, a crown hereafter their ſincere 
endeavours, though he may ſee fit to humble 
them with a here, and 8 
m 


4 
— 


them of ag ſarfition . ere the good | 


y.do. ; 
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motives, and teaching —— to exert their utmoſt 
| endeavours, not with a view to any preſent en- 
joyment, but with a ſincere and earneſt deſire to 
pleaſe Him who will not fail to accept and bleſs. 
an unwearied perſeverance in well-doing. | 
It may alſo be obſerved, for their Fe La N 
encouragement, that we are very bad judges of 
the ſucceſs of our endeavours; ; and if e do not 
immediately perceive any good effect from them, 
we have no reaſon from thence to eenglucke that | 
they will have none. 
You have been endeavouring perhaps to com- 
fort the afflicted, and you have been heard with- 
out attention, or even with impatience; yet be 
not diſcouraged : a little reflection may give 
weight to what you have ſaid, and a perſeverance 
in Te friendly endeavour may in time make an 
impreſſion upon the heart, and recall it in ſome. 
degree to a ſenſe of pleaſure : for ſurely no one 
can be ſo entirely overwhelmed with grief as to 
receive no pleaſure from the expreſſions of real 
kindneſs, or to be quite inſenſible to that ten- 
ter, unwearied attention to give eaſe and com- 
fort, which flows from an affectionate and bene- 
volent heart; and when the mind is once awakened 
from the lethargy of grief, it will by degrees be- 
come more compoſed, and be capable of liſtening 
ao the comforts of Reaſon and Religion. 7M 
Jou have; it may be, been giving ſome good 
advice, which in appearance produced no other 


* than that of diſpleaſing the — to . 
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it was addreſſed; yet you know not what im- 
preſſion it may have made. Our pride 1s apt to 
riſe at firſt againſt the very thought of being ad- 
viſed, yet if the advice were given in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhewed it to be the effect of real kindneſs | 
and good-will, not of any deſire of aſſuming a 
ſuperiority, it may probably be remembered and 
examined afterwards. Reaſon may approve what 
pride at firſt rejected, and the advice may have 
its weight, though the perſon who gave it may 
never be informed of his ſucceſs. _ 

The ſame obſervation might be made in many 
other inſtances 3 and whoeyer ſincerely endea- 
vours to do all the good he can will probably 
do much more than he imagines, or will ever 
know, 'till the day when the ſecrets of all hearts 
hall be made manifeſt. 

To decline any difficulty which lies in the way 
of our duty, under pretence of inability to con- 
quer it; to refuſe engaging in any good and vir- 
tuous undertaking, from a fear that we ſhall not 
ſucceed in it, are certainly the effects of cow- 
ardice, not of humility. 

We know not our powers 'till we exert them, 
and by exertion we may be very certain they will 
improve; but indolence is glad of an excuſe, 
and pride fears the mortification of a defeat; and 
thus every, noble and generous effort is diſcour- 
aged, and the mind ſinks into a ſtate of inacti- 
vity, quite oppoſite to that diligent and ardent 
endeavour after perfection which ſhould be the 
conſtant buſineſs of our lives. 


It is by this endeavour that we fulfil the 8 


cept of our BLESSED SAviOUR. We cannot 
indeed at once attain to perfection, but the at- 
tainment of it may be our conſtant aun, in the 

mmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt as well as in the moſt important actions 
of our lives; and that not only in thoſe duties 
which more' immediately belong to our ſtation in 
the world, but in every inſtance which may be 
within our power. ” ER... | 
In whatever ſituation we may be placed, let us 
not enquire what allowances may be made for us; 
nor how much we mult do that we may hope for 
acceptance? But let us conſider what is the 57% 
that we can do; for we certainly have not per- 
formed our duty, when we are conſcious that we 
might have done better. „ i 
5 25 us endeavour to impreſs upon our hearts 
ſuch a lively ſenſe of the kindneſs of our Infinite 
Benefactor, as may prompt us to embrace every 
opportunity of expreſſing our love and gratitude 
towards Him. We ſhall not then be diſpoſed to 
confine the circle of our duties, but on the con- 
trary, it will be our earneſt deſire to extend it as 
far as poſſible, that we may enjoy, in every in- 
ſtance, the delightful thought of acting for his 
ſake, and making the beſt returns in our power 
to the infinite obligations we have received. 
This will diffuſe a ſort of heavenly pleaſure 
over the moſt trifling circumſtances in our lives, 
ſince even in theſe we may {till endeavour to do 
our beſt, from a defire to pleaſe Him ; and that 
deſire, we may be very certain, will always be 
p heals 5 
If this influence our conduct in the daily oc- 
currences of life, every incident that befalls us 
will contribute to bring us nearer to perfection, 
dy furniſhing a freſh opportunity for the exertion 
of our utmoſt endeavours to attain it ; 27 lit- 
tle difficulty we conquer will increaſe our forti- 
tude; every attempt to do good, even in the 


ſmalleſt. 
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ſmalleſt inſtance, will ſtrengthen our benevolence; 
even the faults we may fall into, though they 
humble us under the ſenſe of our weakneſs, yet 
inſtead of diſcouraging, they will ſerve to excite 


us to redouble our diligence, ſince we are certain 


that if we will ſincerely endeavour to avoid them 
for the future, we may depend on the Divine 
Mercy to aſſiſt our weakneſs, and pardon our 
imperfections | 

The afflictions we may meet with will be 
| brightened by the thought that they are ſent by 
an All-gracious Father, who would not permit 
them but for our real advantage; and that there- 
fore they certainly might be ſo, if we make a 
right uſe of them; inſtead of ſinking under them, 
we ſhall look up to him with filial confidence; 
and, rejoicing in his All-powerful protection and 
aſſiſtance, not only ſubmit without murmuring, 
but even be thankful for the trial, and canſtantly 
endeavour ſo to receive it, that it may anſwer 
the gracious purpoſes for which it was deſigned. 

By reſigning our own will upon every little oc- 
caſion, when it oppoſes that of our Maker, we 
ſhall learn to do it in the greateſt; and by con- 
ſtantly aiming at perfection, even in the ſmalleſt 
inſtances, we ſhall make daily advances towards 
it, 'till at laſt we arrive at that bleſſed ſtate where 
all our imperfections ſhall be done away; and. 
perfect goodneſs, and perfect happineſs, ſhall 
reign for ever. 
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Rrs16xnaTION is a conſtant habitual diſpo- 
ſition of mind, by which the true Chriftian is 
prepared to give up his own inclination in every 
inftance, whether great or ſmall, whenever the 
will of God requires that he ſhould do ſo. 
To ſubmit with patience to what we cannot 
avoid, and refign with cheerfulneſs what we can- 
not keep, has been the advice of the wife in every 
age; but without ſome motive to enable us to do 
ſo, ſuch leſſons generally produce little effect. 
©. To make the beſt of evils for which we can diſ- 
cover no remedy, and no conſolation, is a painful 
effort, which often wears out the ſpirits it pretends 
to ſupport. ; ELD 
_ Religion alone can enable us to practiſe that 
; reſignation which it requires, and to practiſe it 
in every inſtance; for we are much too apt to 
deceive (ourſelves by a falſe kind of refignation, 
which is exerted only on particular occaſions, and 
which in fact is often nothing more than the ſa- 
crifice of one inclination to another that is more 
dear to us; and he wha has reſigned an empire, 
may be as far from that reſignation of the will 
which the Chriſtian Religion requires, as he who 


has uſurped one; and he may be as eaſily over- 
ES 85 come 


in common life. 
True reſignation muſt then be founded on a 


principle which never can be ſhaken; it muſt be 
a real ſentiment of the heart, inſpired by a mo- 
tive ſufficient to excite and to ſupport it; and 
this can be no other than a ſincere love of God, 
and that from a confidence which is inſpired by 
the conſideration that all events are in the hands 
of Him whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs are infinite 
as his power. 

No comfort can ſpring from the thought that 
the evils we ſuffer are unavoidable; and the un- 
willing ſubmiſſion, which yields to a power it is 

unable to reſiſt, is far unlike the true reſignation 
of a Chriſtian. An apparent calm may, in the 
one inſtance, diſguiſe the ſecret murmurs of the 
heart, or perhaps a painful effort may compel the 
violence of paſſion to give place to the ſtillneſs of 
deſpair; but in the other, the ſtroke, however 
deeply felt, is yet willingly endured, and a firm 
and affectionate confidence, which no_ affliction 
can remove, inſpires that ſincere reſignation 
which triumphs over the feelings of nature, though 
it cannot deſtroy them, and always rejoices in the 
thought that an Almighty Friend will diſpoſe all 
events as ſhall be moſt for the real intereſt of thoſe 
who truly love Him and depend upon Him, how- 
ever painful their trials may at preſent appear. 

The effects of this reſignation are not only a 
peace, which grief itſelf cannot take away, and 
a conſtant readineſs to ſubmit to every diſpenſa- 
tion of Providence, but alſo an active and vigo- 
rous reſolution, which willingly undertakes the 
moſt painful exertions, and performs the taſk aſ- 


ligned, whatever ſtruggle it may coſt; it is al- 
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s ready to ſacrifice” whatever is moſt dearly 
valued, when the will of Gop requires it, and 
finds a ſecret ſatisfaction even in the moſt painful 
exertions, from the neee of Him for whoſe 
fake they are made. | 
>To feel and to enjoy the innocent ia fures 


vhich our ſituation in this world affords, is not only 
natural but laudable. The pleaſing as well as the 


painful circumſtances in life are intended for our 
real advantage; and the ſame diſpoſition of mind 


which reſigns them readily when the will of Gop 
requires it, will alſo enjoy them while He beſtows 
them, and enjoy them with a ſecurity which others 


can never feel; ſince the thought of their un- 
certainty (that conſtant allay to every earthly 
pleaſure): is always attended with a full convic- 
tion that they will be enjoyed as long as is really 
beſt for us, and that an All- powerful alliſtance 
will enable us to ſupport their loſs. © © | 
This then is the etingutthing character oft true 


reſignation :— — 


It does not conſiſt in giving up any particular 


thing which we loved and valued ; it is not a vir- 
tue which is only to be called forth to action on 


extraordinary occaſions ;: but 


It is a conſtant and ſettled diſpoſition of mind, 
ever ready to conform to the will of Gop in every 


inſtance; to enjoy the pleaſures, or ſubmit to the 
afflictions which He ſends, and to a or ſuffer, as 


the duties of every different ſituation may require. 
It is the only ſure foundation of patience, for- 


titude, ſelf-denial, generoſity, and all thoſe vir- 
tues by which a victory is gained over our on in- 


clinations. Other motives may inſpire them in par- 


ticular inſtances, but they can never be practiſed 


conſtantly” and- univerlally,! but by thoſe _—_— 
| will 
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will is ſincerely reſigned to the will of theis . 


Creator. 
He who has borne on een loſs, or 


great degree of pain, with calm reſolution, may 
grow fretful and uneaſy at the little diſguſts and 
mortifications of ſociety; he who has gone through 
the moſt difficult trials with that +, courage 
which engages univerſal admiration, may fear to 
oppoſe the current of general practice in trifles, 
when he thinks he ſhall be deſpiſed for ſo doing; 
and he who has denied himſelf numberleſs in- 
dulgencies to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, may yet find it 
diſſicult to give up his particular fancies and in- 
elinations, ewever neceſſary the ſacrifice, may 
be; — but none of theſe things can happen 


where the heart is ſincerely and "univerſally re- 


figned. 

The moſt e ſufferings are patients rs en- 
dured; the darling inclination is readily and wil- 
lingly given up, whatever anguiſh the, ſacrifice 
may coſt, whenever the Will of Gop requires 
it; and when that Will requires ſacrifices of ano- 


ther kind, the little comforts, conveniences, and 


atlanta of common life, the kindneſs which 


ſoothed our afflictions, or the applauſe which ſup- 


ported our reſolution, every thing, in ſhort, 
whatever it may be, which we are called upon to 
reſign, 1s then the object, in regard to which that 
virtue is to be exerciſed ; and the heart in which 
that diſpoſition reigns is equally prepared for 
all. 


We deceive ourſelves greatly, if we imagine that 
an extraordinary exertion of reſignation in one 


inſtance may diſpenſe with it in others which ap- 
pear to us trifling; on the contrary, if ever we 


find it wanting on thoſe little occafions, we have 
L 3 reaſon 
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reaſon to ſufpect that the ſeeming exertion of it 
in greater matters was in reality owing to ſome 
other motive. . 
Much may be reſigned by thoſe who are far 
indeed from having reſigned their will; and the 
little trials which paſs unnoticed by all the world 
are often the ſureſt teſts of our ſincerity, and 
may be the moſt uſeful to ſubdue our perverſe 
inclinations, and bring us to that ſtate of mind 

which our duty requires. f 

That the exertions of this virtue are often 
painful cannot be denied. Our duty may re- 
quire us to make great and voluntary ſacrifices 
which we might have avoided, or to fubmit to 
injuries and humiliations which we might have 
prevented ; 'though even here it is poſlible that 
the indulgence of our inclinations might in the 
end have been productive of much greater ſuf- 
ferings than the denial of them. But in general 


it is exerted in regard to ſuch evils as we cannot 


. prevent and, according to the obſervation of 
Dr. Young, | Res | 15 
11 « That duty gives up little more 
« Than anguiſh of the mind.“ 
It is an act of love and confidence which reſts 
in full ſecurity on an all-wiſe and all-powerful 
Friend; and conſidered in this view, it is a diſ- 
poſition pleaſing in the higheſt degree, which 
boftens all the miſeries of life, and converts the 
moſt painful trials into opportunities for expreſ- 
ſing ſentiments which are always felt with plea- 
ſure, — ſuch pleaſure as no affliction can ever take 


VTV | 
. The ſacrifice was perhaps unavoidable; but 
whether neceſſity or duty required it, to a heart 
truly reſigned, the caſe is juſt the ſame; 1 5 

* | | aily 
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laſt, it DOT indeed be attended with a peculiar 
ſatisfaction ; ; but in the firſt, the manner in 
which it is received may make it equally a volun- 
tary act. The ſame ſentiments may be expreſſed, 
and will moſt certainly be accepted; the ſame 
comforts may ſoothe our ſorrows, and the ſame 
aſſiſtance will ſupport us under them. | 

Conſidered in this view, reſignation. is a ſlate 
of mind indiſpenſibly neceſſary to ſecure our 
happineſs in this world. 

It has been the advice of many , that in our 
hap ieft days we ſhould conſider the uncertainty 
of the good things we poſleſs ; look forward to 
the time when we. muſt be deprived of them; 
and prepare ourſelves bee to ſupport their 
loſs, by anticipating the pain we ſhall then feel, 
and rendering the mind in ſome ſort familiar to 
it, that we may be better able to ſuſtain the ſhock 

When it comes: thus ſecuring to ourſelyes a cer- 
tain preſent pain, in order to leſſen one which 

is future and uncertain. Perhaps it may not 
— 4 even this good effect, ſince dwelling on 
the thought of ſorrows muſt certainly by degrees 
wear out the ſpirits, and render them leſs id 

to ſupport them when they come. 
True reſignation teaches us another method of 
preparing ourſelves for afflictions; and while in 
every pleaſure we feel and enjoy the goodneſs of 
an indulgent Father, it reſts on Him with full 
confidence, and is ready to acquieſce in the moſt 
painful diſpenſations which the ſame goodneſs 
1hall ordain for us ;—it does not anticipate evils, 
nor allay our pleaſures; but it is a diſpoſition of 
mind which enables ys to ſupport the one and 


enjoy the other., | 
| L4 1 Alflictions 
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Afflictions muſt come, no efforts can avoid 
them, or deſtroy the ſenſe of them; patience 
may endure them; but patience, where the 
heart is not reſigned, is a continual ſtruggle 


* 


True reſignation alone furniſhes us with a 


ſure reſource; it ſubmits with ſincere and affec- 


tionate confidence, and caſts all our care on Him 
WW ii $4 wil 27 
It is alſo conducive to happineſs, not only by 
giving peace and ſecurity to our pleaſures, and 
comfort to our afflictions; but alſo by leſſening 
the number of thoſe afflictionnns. 
An attachment to our own will is one great 
ſource of the ſorrows of this life. The heart 
which is truly reſigned will find no pain or difh- 
culty in many things which to others would be 
made matter of real ſorrow ; it yields eaſily to 
the preſent ſtate of things ; complies with-the 
inclinations of others; and gives up its fancies 
or its pleaſures. cheerfully and readily, as theſe 
are neyer its principal point in view. 15 | 
Numberleſs little compliances are neceſſary in 


the daily intercourſe of life. To the ſelfiſh, theſe 
are matter of continual mortification and uneaſi- 


neſs; for a trifle, which oppoſes the will of thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to conſider their own will in 
every thing, becomes a matter of importance; 
but where reſignation is become habitual, ſuch 
things make little or no impreſſion; they are 
performed with eaſe, and even with pleaſure. 

In order to the attainment of this diſpoſition, 
it is highly neceſſary to impreſs ſtrongly upon our 


minds a deep ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the Almighty; of our own blindneſs . and 


inability 
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inability to judge what is really beſt for us, and 
of the happineſs of being in his hands. 
Who can lock back on his paſt life, without 
being ſenfible that the diſappointment of his 
withes has often been a real advantage to him. 
A very little attention muſt be ſufficient to 
convince us how apt we are to be miſled by 
our own paſſions and pejudices, and how little 
we know of the conſequences of thoſe things 
which are at preſent the r of our hopes 
and fears. : | 
Ho often has proſp erity proved fatal to in- 
nocence and virtue, without bringing with it 
that happineſs which it ſeemed to promiſe ! And 
how many have been reduced to the painful con- 
cluſfion, that * all is vanity !” when perha s It 
was 'too late to begin a new courfe, and chooſe 7 
cc the better part.. was 08 
Could we look into the Heabty of thoſe noh 
the world calls happy, how different ſhould we 
often find the reality from the en H In 
the midſt of property and ſucceſs, ſome ſecret 
care, the diſappointment of ſome darling with, 
or even the languor and diſguſt which fometimes 
attend fatiety, and deſtroy the reliſh of pleaſure, 
may be as real evils, and as deſtructive of hap- 
pineſs, as thoſe ſufferings which : are generally the 
objects of 'compaſſhon, 
We know not what we wiſh : and the indul- | 
gence of our wiſhes would often prove the ſource 
of miſery even in this world; but as to what 
tends moſt to our improvement in what is truly 
valuable the ſtate which is moſt calculated to 
exerciſe and improve our virtues, and lead us to 
eternal | | happineſs, * we are ſtill more in the 
dark. 
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Not only reaſon and obſervation of others, but 
our own feelings and experience, may convince 
us of this; and ſhew us, even at preſent, that 
we have great cauſe to rejoice that all events are 
in a abi than ours: thou gh this is a truth 

Which will probably be more fully explained to 

us hereafter, when we can at one view take in 

the whole ſeries of the events of our lives, and 
know their conſequ nences. 

Convinced of this great truth, let us cultivate 
thoſe ſentiments which it ought to produce,— 

0 that love and confidence which ſuch a convic- 
tion ſhould inſpire; and theſe will naturally pro- 
duce true and ſincere xeſignation: 

Hut as we are not always in a ſtate of mind to 
The recourſe to a train of reaſoning, and even 
the real ſentiments of the heart do not always 
act with the ſame force, but may be obſcured 
for a time by paſſion, and the ſtrong imprefſion 
of preſent objects, it is of the- utmoſt — 

uence ta us to endeavour to render every virtue 
| Eoniliar and habitual by continual exerciſe; and 
* there is none for which more frequent op- 
| portunities preſent themſelves than for this of 

reſignation, - 
Not a day can paſs over us 3 bringing 
A with it ſome things which are not exactly what 
| we could wiſh; and all theſe, however trifling, 
1 may have their uſe, if we receive them as we 
jd ought. All may exerciſe reſignation, and help 
; to keep us in a ſtate of mind prepared for greater 
; trials. The bad effects of the contrary are often 
evident; for often do we ſee the good-humour 
of the morning, and conſequently the happineſs 
of the day, deſtroyed by trifles ; and if the good 
effects they — produce are not as imme 
ately 
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ately apparent, they” are not lan real, nor leſs 
ierten | 

'The habit of ſubmitting. to little N 
tions, from the beſt motives, and of endeavour- 
ing to improve by them, will inſenſibly connect 
thoſe ideas with every mortification; and the 
happy effects of this may extend to matters of 
the greateſt conſequence, and be felt at a time 
when the mind is too much affected to ſeek for 
comforts which are not familiar to it. | 

But above all, in order to the attainment of 
true and conſtant reſignation, it is highly neceſ- 
ſary to keep up a frequent intercourſe with hea- 
ven, by the exerciſes of devotion, We muſt of- 
fer up to Gop our hopes and wiſhes, and beg 
of Him that aſſiſtance which alone can ſupport 
our weakneſs, and which will never be denied 
to thoſe who ſincerely ſeek for it. 

It is by true devotion, conſtantly felt ad exer- 
ciſed, that true reſignation can be fully attained. 
This furniſhes a reſource in every ſorrow, a ſup- 
Port in every trial; and where this is truly felt, 
the heart may indeed be reſigned, in regard to 
the events of this world, ſince its beſt affections, 

its moſt ardent wiſhes, are fixed on another. 
In the Holy Scriptures we find the neceſſity 
and importance, and alſo the happineſs, of this 
virtue, ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt terms. Our 
Bleſſed SAviOuUR calls us to take up our croſs and 
follow him,—to be ready to facrifice all that is 

> moſt dear to us, even our own life, if we would 
be worthy of him. 

_ ' The Chriſtian life is repreſented as a ſtate of 
warfare, in which we muſt endure hardſhips as 
— faithful ſoldiers, and through much tribulation 

| enter 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven. At the ſame 
time we have the moſt comfortable aſſurances of 
aſſiſtance and ſupport, and the moſt engaging in- 
vitations to the performance of this duty. 

He who invites us to take his yoke upon us, at 
the ſame time aſſures us that in ſo doing we ſhall 
find reſt to our ſouls. We are called to caft our 
burden upon the Lord; we are aſſured that he 
will never leave us nor forſake us; that our prayers 
-ſhall be heard, and under the ſhadow of his 
wings we may rejoice. We are promiſed aſſiſt- 
ance which can never fail, and joy which no man 
/ ¶é WMH 
And while we are thus invited to reſign our- 
ſelves to the will of Gop, and furniſhed with 
the moſt powerful motives to ſupport our reſigna- 
tion, we have at the ſame time the moſt perfect 
pattern of that virtue in Him who did no fin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth, and who 
yet came not to do his own will, but was obedient 
unto death, even the death of the croſs. 

Such is the leſſon that the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture inculcates, and ſuch the example by which 
it is enforced Happy they on whom theſe con- 
ſiderations make their due impreſſion ; . whoſe 
hearts are truly reſigned, and who are always pre- 
pared for the-exerciſe of that virtue on every dif- 

erent occaſion. | inne 

The exerciſe of virtue, in many inſtances, is 
attended with ſuch pleaſures, that even thoſe who 
are not influenced by a ſenſe of duty and religion 
can hardly be inſenſible to them, though fuch 
pleaſures are enjoyed in a far higher degree by 
thoſe in. whom theſe ſentiments prevail. Happy 
in the thought that; their own inclination is then 
conformed to the will of their Creator, they go 

I 8 on 
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on their way rejoicing in the good effects of their 


endeavours; they ſee diſtreſs: relieved, and vir- 


tue promoted i they give comfort to the afflicted, 


and advice to the ignorant, and enjoy the inno- 


cent pleaſures, of friendſhip and ſociety, by mak- 
ing them uſeful to themſelves and others. Their 
happineſs is a kind of foretaſte of the happineſs 
of heaven—a happineſs which angels might par- 
take, and in which they may indulge: their in- 
clination without reſtraint, free from any appre- 
henſion of that ſatiety and diſguſt which often 
attend the pleaſures of this world, or that re- 
morſe by which they are often ſucceedec. 

To ſuch pleaſures we are apt to think we can 
hardly be too much attached; and yet even theſe 
we may be called to reſign; and to murmur and 
repine at the loſs of them, may be as much an in- 
ſtance of the want of true reſignation as the 
fame would be in any other cafe. 

We think our inclinations: were b aig 


even laudable; and this ſeems in ſome ſort to 


juſtify regret at being no longer able to indulge 
them; but our inclinations can be innocent no 
longer than they are conformable to the will of 
Go; any farther attachment to them becomes 
an attachment to our own will, which it is as 
much our duty to conquer in chis caſe as in every 
other. 


We delighted to relieve diſtreſs; but we are 


reduced to poverty, and can enjoy chat delight no 
more. Another taſk is now aſſigned us, and muſt 
be performed with the ſame readineſss. 

We poſſeſſed the power of making thoſe happy 
with whom by duty and affection we were con- 


nected, and our lives were ſpent in the pleaſing 


and laudable employment. A change of circum- 
| ſtances 
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ſtances has r that power away; no o lf re- 
gret muſt be ſo far indulged as to make us neglect 
the duties which are yet within our power, and 
become leſs diligent in performing the part al ot- 

ted to us, becauſe it is leſs pleaſing. 

We enjoyed the pleaſures of friendſhip and 
n and felt the innocent ſatisfaction which 
attends on the exerciſe and improvement of the 

benevolent affections; but friends may be re- 
moved from us; we may be reduced to a ſtate of un- 
avoidable ſolitude, or rendered by ſickneſs or other 
circumſtances incapable of contributing to the 
pleaſures of converſation and ſociety, and reduced 
to give pain where we moſt wiſh to confer happi- 
neſs. Still the ſame diſpoſition muſt remain; 
ſill the regret of pleaſure loſt, of whatever kind 
that pleaſure might be, will be an inſtance of the 
want of true reſignation, whenever it is indulged 
ſo far as to make us in any degree negligent of 
prefent duties—for that pleaſure is the ſacrifice 
we are then called to make. 

Such ſacrifices are difficult and painful indeed; 
and the loſs of innocent and virtuous pleaſures 
muſt be ſtrongly felt by thoſe whoſe hearts were 
diſpoſed to delight in them. While within their 
reach it was their duty to enjoy them; and the 
loſs of them is attended with the loſs of that ſelf- 
* and even of that improvement of 

and amiable diſpoſitions, which was derived 
fe them. But little do we know, in' this frail 
and imperfect ſtate, what tends moſt to our im- 
provement; and a ſituation which appears to us 
moſt unfavourable to it may be ſuch as is really 
beſt for us. Such indeed we may be ſure it is, 
when Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs has decreed 


it for us. | 
The 
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The mind of man is naturally active, and the 
active duties are always the moſt pleaſing. Life, 
deprived of theſe, preſents a blank, more diffi- 
cult to ſupport than even painful exertions, which 
are attended with ſucceſs, and ſelf. approbation. 
Virtue is then no longer its own reward]; for ſilent 
ſuffering, when nothing elſe is in our power, af- 
fords no matter for exultation, but rather for the 
contrary, from the thought of the uſeleſſneſs of 
ſuch a life, which neceſſity itfelf ſeems hardly 
ſufficient to juſtify. 

Here then the importante of that true reſig- 
nation which religion inſpires appears in the 
ſtrongeſt light, as well as the happineſs attending 
on it. That life which once appeared a blank is 
ſuch no longer, for our time is {till fpent in' the - 
way moſt acceptable to our Creator. Had HE re- 
quired of us “ ſome great thing,” ſome painful 
and difficult exertion, it would certainly have been 
our duty to have performed it: re we fancy 
we could have performed it with fatis faction; but 
are we ſure that there would have been no mix- 
ture of ſelf-complacence, or even of vanity, in this 
ſatisfaction ? 

Let us try whether we find the ſame ſatisfaction 
in complying with is will in other inſtances. 
The nece wry of our ſituation points out to us our 
duty?! 
if by ſickneſs, the Joſs of- any of our fatultles, 
or any other cauſe, we are really deprived of the 
power of employing ourſelves in 250 thing uſe- 
ful, and reduced to a ſtate in which a great part 
of our time muſt neceſſarily be paſſed in doifig 
nothing, it is then evidently the will of Gop that 
it ſhould be ſo, and we then conform to Bis will 
by ſubmitting to it as we ought ; as we do by per- 

forming 
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forming: the ative duties when called to them; in 
and we may {till look up to Him with filial con- 
fidence, and enjoy thoſe hopes which attend the 
good and faithful fervant, who conſtantly and 
diligently performs the Part e Him, . 
ever that part may be. | 
Every change of circumfiantes ebene only to 
x the taſk we are called to perform, but ſhould 
make no change in the diſpoſition of the mind, 
by which alone we are acceptable in the fight of 
Him who ſeeth not as man ſeeth. 7 
Even in the decay of our Saiten by age 0 or 
ſickneſs the ſame diſpoſition muſt be ſtill pre- 
ſerved. The lively fancy which amuſed our 255 | 
tary hours may be loſt ; the active ſpirits which 
animated our conduct, and even contributed to 
the ardour of our devotions, may be impaired,z 
and we may feel (in ſpite of all our efforts) that 
the earthly body preſſeth down the mind. Per- 
haps there is hardly any inſtance in Which it is 
more difficult to preſerve a conſtant and ſincere 
reſignation than in this; yet even in this it may 
be ſtill preſerved, and may make our little re- 
maining powers ſtill uſeful to ourſelves, and ac- 
ceptable to our Creator; ſtill that peace which 
paſſeth all underſtanding, which nothing in this 
world can give or take away, may remain in the 
heart, in the midſt of the decay of our bodily and 
even of our mental powers; and will do ſo in a 
heart which has alway been truly reſigned to the 
will of Gop in every different ſtate. | | 
To bear the infirmities of age with proper len- 
timents is a leſſon which ſhould be learnt, in 
youth, not by anticipating evils which perhaps 
we may never be called to ſuffer, but by ac- 


quiring and exerciſing that reſignation which is 
— 
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neceſſary in every ſtate, and which, when ren- 


dered conſtant and habitual, will remain ſo in 
every change of circumſtances; though it would 
be difficult indeed to acquire it in the days of 
weakneſs and decline, when the powers of action 
are in a great meaſure taken away, when every 
effort is painful, and when bad habits have been 
ſo long rooted as ſcarcely tobe overcome. 
O, my Creator and Redeemer ! whoſe goodneſs 
to me ſhines forth as ſtrongly in the afflictions 
Thou art pleaſed to fend me, as in the bleſſings |. 
wherewith 'Thou haſt ſurrounded me ; may I en- 
joy Thy bleſſings with a cheerful and a grateful 
heart, yet ever be ready to reſign them when it 
ſhall be Thy good pleaſure to deprive me of them 
And when Thou art pleaſed to prove me with af- 
flictions, may I always receive them with patience 
and humility ; remembering that they are ſent 
by an indulgent Father, who permits them for 
my good, and who will aſſiſt and ſupport me un- 
der them. i * 
May I never indulge the leaſt repining or diſ- 
_ contented thought; but fixing my attention on 
thoſe divine joys which Thou haſt prepared for 
them who truly love Thee, may I ever be ready 
to reſign what I moſt love and value, when Thou 
ſhalt fee fit to require it of me; and by a con- 
ſtant endeavour to conform my will to Thine in 
all the changes of this world, may I at length, 
through Thy infinite mercy, arrive at that heavenly 
kingdom, where Thou wilt crown our ſincere, 
though imperfeQ obedience, with everlaſting and 
unchangeable felicity. | 


THE END. 
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